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The President Won't Talk 

The Democratic National Committee 
decided last week that they'd hold their 
national convention in Chicago this 
year. That's where President Roosevelt 
was first nominated in 1932. They left 
it up to Chairman Jim Farley to set the 
date. It'll be after the Republican con- 
vention. The Democrats want to know 
what they're going to be up against 
before they pick their candidate and 
their platform. (The Republicans can’t 
tum the tables on them because 
G. QO. P. rules call for four month’s no- 
tice before their convention. ) 

But while they were talking about 
the convention, Democratic minds were 
thinking about something else. Who, 
they were wondering, will be nomi- 
nated for President at that convention? 
No one could answer that question for 
sure, and the one man who could give 
them a hint wasn’t talking. 

Until the President lets them know 
whether he intends to run for a third 
term, Farley, McNutt, Wheeler and all 
the other Democrats who'd like to be 
President are marking time. They don’t 
dare take a chance on speaking out of 
turn and getting squelched by the head 
of the party. Vice President Garner is 
the only one who has come right out 
and said that he wanted the nomination 
whether Mr. Roosevelt goes after it 
again or not. 

Most political writers think Mr. 
Roosevelt can probably get the nomina- 
tion if he wants it. Convention dele- 
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ates are usually politicians, and the 

vliticians always P arene along with the 
best vote-getter. Then the New. Deal 
Democrats, who are afraid a conserva- 
tive may get the call, are all plugging 
for the President. 

But the conventions,only nominate a 
candidate. It is the people who elect 
him. The first real tests of what the 
public thinks about the third term will 
come in the Wisconsin primary election 
on April 2 and the one in Illinois a 
week later. I both these states Dem- 
ocratic voters will have a choice be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Vice 
President Garner. (Mr. Farley’s name 
has been entered in the Massachusetts 
primary.) 

These two primaries will throw some 
light on the Republican race, too. 

mas Dewey and Senator Vanden- 
berg will be rivals for the Republican 
nomination in Wisconsin. In Illinois Mr. 
Dewey will be opposing Congressman 
Hamilton Fish and Mayor LaGuardia 
of New York. 


Forgery in Washington 
ps oan Hook of Michigan didn’t 
trust Dies Committee. Con- 
gress was considering whether to 
it going for another year he 
some letters signed “Pelley.” William 
Dudley Pelley is head of the fascist 
Silver Shirts. It is organizations like 
this that the Dies Com- 





mittee is supposed to be 
investigating. But these 


asked to have them “ 


The New York Sun charged that the 
whole thing was a frame-up. The 


ptt 


Dy 
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letters gave the i 

that Mr. Pelley and Mr. 
Dies had “mutual friends” 
and that Pelley knew the 
committee, wouldn't bother 
him. 

The committee has been 
looking for Mr. Pelley for 
months but couldn’t find 
him. Last week the 
slight, goateed Silver Shirt 
leader appeared in Wash- 
ington of his own accord. 
“Gentlemen,” he told the 
House Rules Committee, 
“none of these letters were 
written by me, composed 
by me, signed by me.” . 

Then David Mayne, 
formerly a Washin 

esentative of Pelley’s, 
itted that he’d forged 
the letters, sold them to a 
friend of Mr. Hook’s for 
$105 and the promise of 
a job. Mr. Hook 
the letters were false and 
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Talburt in N. ¥. World-Telegram 
If It Isn’t Too Mach to Ask! 
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them to have it Then they 
didn’t like the oA - had 
ht them into the war without con- 
ing them. So tatin 
a immediate mécadahen tater” (self 
government). The governments in sev- 
eral of the provinces, dominated by the 
Indian nationalists, resigned in protest 
at the war policy, though they have no 
sympathy for Hitler. England, they 
complained, expects them to fight for 
» but she won't let them 

have democracy themselves. 


Japan's Feelings Hurt 
The Japanese are a touchy people. 
sometimes worry more over 3 
and what they think are “insults” 
they do over real injuries. For example, 
they didn’t seem to be very much upset 
by the ending of the trade treaty with 
the United States, although that may 
hurt them badly some day. But they 
got very much excited when a British 
warship took twenty-one German sailors 
off a Japanese ship in Japanese waters. 

They demanded hotly that the men 
be returned. The British finally agreed 
last week to release nine of them. This 
made the Japanese feel a little better, 
but they still insisted that all the sailors 
be returned. 

The incident seemed to stir up 
Japanese feelings against the British in 
go At the time of their dispute 
ast summer the Japanese blockaded 
the British and French settlements im 
the Chinese city of Tientsin. They made 
it hard for anyone to get in or out, and 
they wouldn't let food or other supplies 


(Continved on Next Page) 
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Biderman in Wilmington Morning News 


lmmagine Concessions Being Won That Way! 
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be brought in. When the quarrel died 


down the blockade was more or less 
dropped. Two weeks ago, however, the 
barbed wire barricade around the settle- 
ments was charged with electricity 
again and Japanese soldiers began to 
stop Chinese farmers bringing in food. 
The Japanese finally agreed to let five 
truckloads of food go in every day, but 
that isn’t nearly enough to feed all the 
people in the concessions. 

While they quarreled with the Brit- 
ish the Japanese Diet (parliament) was 
talking about Japanese relations with 
the United States. Foreign Minister 
Arita said that Japan had no intention 
of interfering with any legitimate rights 
of Americans or pr Se foreigners in 
China. Latér, however, he declared 
that if the United States kept up its 
“oppression and interference with 
Japan” something might have to be 
done about it. 

But an undertone of opposition that 
= gests what may be the real feeling 

e Japanese people was heard last 
— A member of the Minseito, one 
of the major parties, stood up in the 
Diet and made a speech criticizing the 
government, and asking why it didn’t 
make peace in China. He was howled 
down by the crowd and denounced for 
slandering the “sacred mission.” 


Disunited Ireland 

All Ireland is divided into two parts. 
Southern Ireland (Eire) is almost, but 
not quite, an independent country. 
Northern Ireland (Ulster) is part of 
Great Britain. Many Irish people think 
that the two parts should be joined to- 
gether in One nation. 

England won't agree to this. Some 
Irishmen think they can force her to. 
They have a private Irish Republican 
Army (I. R. A.) to fight England. Their 

overnment has made the I. R. A. 
illegal so it has to fight secretly. One 
of its favorite ways of English po = 
land is to put bombs in Englis 
offices, railroad stations and dikes 
lic buildings. The British resent 
outrages at a time when the Empire 
is fighting for its life against foreign 
enemies. 

There were a lot of bombings last 
summer when England was getting 
ready for war. Several le were 
killed. Two Yours men a longed 
to the I. R. A. were arrested, convicted 
of murder. 

Last week these two men were 

hanged. The executions caused great 
commotion in Ireland. There were 
gg of men wearing black arm- 
ands and carrying black flags with 
skulls and cross-bones. Excited Irish- 
men demanded “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth.” 

Many Irish people who don’t approve 
of bombs or of the I. R. A. asked mercy 
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New York Times 


This map shows the locations of new war danger spots in the Near East. The Frenea 
have gathered an army in Syria (2) and the British have forces in near-by areas, 
notably in Egypt (1). The French and British may seek to cut Germany off from oil 
supplies in the Caucasus (3). In the vicinity of Afghanistan (4) there have been 
many reports recently of menacing troop movements by the armies of Soviet Russia. 


for the young men. They felt that their 
deaths es | only stir up bad feeling 
and make matters worse. 


France Shows Its Unity 

France’s Chamber of Deputies 
showed last week just how it felt about 
the war. For two days deputies dis- 
cussed the way it was going. Then they 
voted unanimoulsy, 534 to 0, that they 
had confidence in the government of 
Premier Edouard Daladier. This was the 
first unanimous vote in the Chamber 
since the war an. It was important 
because it sho that France is more 
united than ever in the war, and that 
communist and fascist attempts to 
spread dissatisfaction among the French 

le haven’t gotten anywhere. It was 
vote, wrote Py. Philips of the New 
York Times, “of defiance to Nazi Ger- 
many, of confidence in France and of 
reassurance to France’s allies.” 

The Chamber met in secret. Mem- 
bers thought could talk more raked 
if they could sure the Germans 
wahl find out what was said. One 

uty said afterward, however, that 
he hadn’t heard anything that couldn't 
have been said in public. 


Lord Tweedsmuir Dies 

Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, died ‘last 
week. He was mourned by Canadians 
as one f3 acto successful Governors- 
General in Dominion’s hi 

Lord Tweedsmuir was fg se 
in the United States as John Buchan, 
writer of adventure stories. Salute to 
Adventurers, Prester John, The Thirty- 


nine Steps, Greenmantle, and many 
other tales by Mr. Buchan (he wrote 
51 books altogether) have thrilled thou- 
sands of Americans as well as Britons. 


Youth in Washington 
Three thousand young people attend- 
ed the American Y Congress od 
Washington last week. They 
ed over 4 million members of proved 
three different organizations. These 
groups take in every kind of 
rom the Young Democrats of New Jer- 
sey to the Young Communist League. 
The Congress has béen in the news a 
lot recently because it has been ac- 
cused of being a Communist 
tion. The Dies Committee since 
it. They said that the Congress itself 
was not Communist, but that the Y: 
Communist League (18,000 ee 
“Spiciae aaa 


pre aware He advised them 
not to resolutions about 
“which you have not thought 
and on which you cannot have com- 
plete knowledge.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who has been a firm 
friend of the Congress, also made a 
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--Unele Sam Has the “Touch of Midas” 
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What Shall He Do with His $17 Billion Gold Hoard, Buried in Kentucky? 


has the greatest treasure 
chest on earth, This treasure chest— 
huge concrete and steel vaults guard- 
ed by soldiers—contains gold worth 
over $17 yrs giaaey pile of 


eae comet eon 
we come to " 
is What . 

: money? is the “gold 





leaming metal i 
oom 14,000 “* 
amounts to about two-thirds 
of the total-world supply of 
gold. 

But few people are cheering 
because the United States ‘has 
this Fort Knox treasure chest. 
Many of them call it the “Fort 
Knox Folly.” Others shake 
their heads sadly and com- 
pare Uncle Sam to King Mi- 
das, who nearly starved to 
death because everything he 
touched turned to gold. Uncle 
Sam has over 17 Billion idle 
gold dollars buried in the hills 
of Kentucky, and nearly 10 
million unemployed men look- 
ing for work. King Midas was 
able to get rid of his “golden 








standard.” American 
money is ed up by gold, but this 
paper money cannot he exchanged 

gold. No citizen is allowed to 
hold any gold. He must sell it to the 
Government for $35 an ounce. The 
United States left the “gold 
standard” in 1934. At that 
time sellers were being ruined 
by low prices, while many 
— were burdened by 

vy debts. We devalued 
our money—that is we cut 
down the number of grains of 
gold in the dollar until it was 
worth about 59 cents in terms 
of foreign money. This cheap- 
er dollar caused prices, to rise 
a little. Why? Remember that 
the value of goods is measured 
in terms of money. And, if we 
reverse this statement we find 
that the value of a dollar is 
measured by how much it will 
buy. The 59-cent dollar could 
not buy so much. Therefore, 
prices went up. Leo Huber- 
man explains it thus in his 








touch” before he missed too 
many meals, But how is Uncle 
Sam going to get rid of his 
gold? 

Before the European War started, 
“refugee” gold began coming to 
America for safety. And since the 
outbreak. of war, in September, over 
one billion dollars’ worth has ar- 
rived. The bulk of it was sent by the 
british Empire. The rest was shipped 
here for safe keeping by Europe's 
neutral nations. Britain's gold will 
serve as a “war chest” for the pur- 
chase. of airplanes and other war: 
supplies in America. These purchases 
will aid American industry, but they 
will add to the troublesome supply 
of gold in the Fort Knox treasure 
chest. We already have far more gold 
than is needed to support our money, 


fill teeth, and make jewelry. If the. 
war lasts several years all the world’s 
gold may end up in the hills of Ken- 
tucky. Then, all other nations might 
stop using gold as money, or as a 
“medium of exchange” in foreign 


Doyle in N. ¥. Post 


The Monkey and the Coconuts 


should be answered before we con- 
tinue our of Uncle Sam's 
__ touch.” Money is a “medium 
exchange.” The buyer of a pair of 
shoes hey money for the shoes. 
It acts as a bridge between persons 
who have goods to sell and those who 
want to buy. And money has this 
pa buy things because it is 
up by gold and silver in the 
U_S. Treasury. Since gold has steady 
demand throughout the world, and 
an ounce of it is the same.the world 
over, it has become the outstanding 
metal for measuring the value of 
money. When gold serves as the 
backing for a nation’s money, that 
nation is said to be on the “gold 
standard.” Paper money or currency 
may be used because it is easier to 
cny around, But in a “gold stand- 
country the paper money al- 
ways can be exchanged for gold. 


The “Paper Standard” 
The ' United States, today, has 


of gold, but it is not on the 
Pld staxtlard” It is on what is 


book, Man’s Worldly Goods: 
“If twelve eggs usually ex- 
changed for a loaf of bread, 
you wouldn't expect to go on getting 
the same size loaf if you offered only 
six eggs—even if you still called them 
a dozen... .” 

The cheaper dollar helped sellers 
by raising prices. And since people's 
debts were based on our old, high- 
priced, 100-cent dollar, the new 59- 
cent dollar helped them pay off their 
debts more easily. And since foreiga 
customers could obtain cheap 59-cent 
U. §. dollars for the purchase ‘of 
American goods, our foreign trade 
was helped. The Treasury also made 
a “paper profit” of over two billion 

when it devalued the dollar 
and raised the price per ounce of 
gold from $20.67 to $35. Rart of this 
profit” has been held in a “Stabili- 
zation Fund” to support the value of 
the American do on the world 
market. It also aided the British- 
French-American three-power agree- 
ment of 1936. This agreement helped 
keep the value of these nations’ 
money steady. To explain further, 
rn by gold—serves as 
a “yardstick” to measure the value of 
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Wide World 


An airplane view of Uncle Sam’s gold vault at Fort Knox, Kentucky. This is where 
more than $17 billion in gold is stored. The metal bars weigh about 14,000 tons. 


goods sold by natio.s. The British- 
French-American agreement sought to 
keep this “yardstick” from shrinking or 
expanding suddenly, thereby upsetting 
foreign trade. 


Gold and Trade 

The European War can be blamed 
for bringing much of the gold to the 
United States. But there is another big 
reason why gold keeps coming to Amer- 
ica whether we want it or not. Gold 
serves as a “medium of exchange” in 
trade between nations. If a nation buys 
more goods than it sells it must ship 
gold abroad to balance its account. Thus 
oreign nations have been shipping us 
gold for years because we regularly 
sell more to them than we buy. 

In 1934 Congress approved the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements Act to lower 
tariff walls which kept foreign nations 
from selling goods to us. Secretary of 
State Hull has signed 22 of these trade 
pacts. They cut our tariffs on foreign 
goods in return for a slash in tariffs on 
American goods sold abroad. But in 
spite of the Hull program, American 
sales have continued to exceed pur- 
chases, and foreign nations have had to 
ship us gold. And, of course, the Euro- 
pean war will continue to increase our 
sales. At present, Congress is debating 
whether to continue the trade pacts for 
another three years. Critics denounce 
them as a threat to “home” industries. 
(Schol., Jan. 22, p. 7; Jan. 15, pp. 9, 
14-S.) New York Times comments 
that those who denounce the Hull trade 
pacts also denounce the gold inflow, 
even though the trade pacts seek to 
check this of gold. 

The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has been worried 
about our excess supply of gold for sev- 
eral years. This Board has the job of 
seeing that our money and credit—the 


power to borrow money—is on hand 
when and where it is needed. It fears 
that the ie supply of gold in our 
banks Po so a great cies in 
credit money and bring a dangerous 
rise in prices, PaaS that cheap 
money causes prices to rise. As a “safety 
first” measure, the Board requires banks 
to keep 10 per cent of their total de 
posits on hand in case people want to 
draw out money. But any money above 
10 per cent is called excess reserves and 
can be lent to businessmen. Since 1933 
the Government has borrowed billions 
from banks by selling. them bonds. 
These bonds also serve to increase the 


excess reserves of the banks. If these™ 


excess reserves were lent to business- 
men the over-supply of credit money 
(credit inflation) would cause prices to 
sky-rocket. People would suffer because 
wages and salaries always lag behind 
any s price rise. We had such a 
credit inflation on the stock market in 
1929, which ended in a collapse of 
prices that ruined thousands of people. 
The $17 billion gold supply may also 
bring demands for the printing of pa- 
per money to help the farmers and the 
unemployed. Henry Steele Commager’s 
article on page 7 — that 
times always bring such a demand. To- 
day, le may argue “We have idle 
gold tnd idle men. Why not put ar 
to work by printing more paper money 
This money ead be safe and sound 
because we have enough gold to sup- 
port the eg of between $10 billion 
and $44 billion worth of money.” These 
arguments ignore the fact that paper 
money is not used very much to 
on business. Credit money, which 
means checks written by businessmen, 
makes up about 90 per cent of the 
money used today. As we have noted, 


the banks have plenty of reserves on 
hand te lead! & Wey sxe coal 


mein. Bet 8 ahenty 8 See ee 
deadline. Congress is trying to 
but demands for farm aid, 


confidence of businessmen and ‘delay re- 
covery. At this point, Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. en- 
tered the argument. 


“Emergency” Powers 


The Secretary told a Congressional 
committee he did not believe an im- 
crease in the debt limit would be “dan- 
gerous.” But he did say it would be 

ious” for Congress to continue 
spending and refuse to raise the debt 
limit to permit more borrowing. This 
ag Albeshamncenm, wate ie En 

t into using his “emergency” pow- 
ers over the nation’s\ money. 
to the U.S. aa ie See 
power to print $13 billion worth 
per ee without asking Comma 

The President's “emergency” powers 
were ted him by Congress in 1933 
and 1934. Aside from taking the nation 
off the “gold standard,” the President 
still has power to lower the value 
of the dollar by nine cents more, and 
to raise the price of gold to $41.34 an 
ounce. This would give the Treacury 
a gad. ry wafaael ypigescngs gto 
which could be used to pay off part of 
the national debt. 

In addition, Congress 
in 1934 to help out the western 
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roi of our Government today is in- 
clined to agree with him. RE 
Yet the money is as im- 
Lag besos and it will not 
Fe, SEDINetly: apt daeataeeootie- 
us, 
affects what we pay for bread and milk 
and shoes, what we get in income, what 
it to borrow from the bank, what 


i 


money is expensive and a little of it 


can make money by ting on paper 
a “promise to pay.” * can thus in- 
crease or decrease the amount of money 
available, and to some extent control 


so as to affect At times this de- 
pare tater: Aye. Seagal Ba 
swept everything it—party 
lines, sectional groupings, ordinary is- 
sues like the tariff or pensions or re- 
forms. 

Financing the Civil War 

The first i of this 
aa ep hy cea watt oo 
time both North and the South 
found Seam cocoate! dome a 
and borrowing, both fell back on 
“legal tender”—that is, to money. 
This legal tender had no gold ec sliver 
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money became” worthless, 
federate Government disa and 


North was different, 
Let us see 


what happened in the North ‘after the 
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ernment returned to the gold stand- 
ard. But the victory was not complete. 
Some three and a half million green- 
backs remained in the currency and are 
there today. 


Populism and Free Silver 

Soon the question arose in a different 
form. The hard times of the late 80's 
and early 90's led again to demands 
for more money. This time the infla- 
tionists, as we now call them, asked 
for the addition of silver rather than 
of greenbacks to the currency. The 
Populist Party of the early 90's advo- 
cated that the Government buy all the 
silver that was offered to it and issue 
money against that silver, thus — 
increasing the amount of money avail- 
able and, ably, increasing farm 

i Under the leadership of the 
Eriltiont young westerner, Wiliam Jen- 
nings Bryan, the Democrats took up 
this demand. Im 1896 the Democratic 
we 3 went before the country with a 
= calling for the free and un- 
imited coinage of silver and with Bryan 
himself for candidate. The campaign 
was the most exciting that had ever 
been witnessed in our history. But 
when the votes were counted it was 
revealed that, once again, the forces of 
hard money and conservativism had 
won out, 

What was the argument of the silver- 
ites? It was in all essentials the same 
as that of the Greenbackes of an 


- earlier day. There was an acute de- 


in the country. Farmers were 
— their cotton for five cents a 
, corn for twelve cents a bushel, 
wheat for forty or fifty cents; millions 
of unemployed walked the streets. The 
reason for all this, said the silverites, 
was that there was a shortage of money. 
Increase the amount a" money, and 
— would be cheap, commodities 
fetch high prices, farmers could 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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The Finns Are a Fighting People 


> 


But Finland Is Also a Nation of High Literacy, 
Fine Architecture, and Progressive Reforms 


Frank P. S. Glassey knows Finland in- 
timately from pers experience. He was 
American Vice-Consul in that country for 
more than three years. Later he became 
American Vice-Consul in Czecho-Slovakia 
before the Munich crisis. At present he is 
@ specialist in war news for the foreign 
department of the United Press. 


MERICANS who sickened with 
A horror when they read that So- 
viet airplanes had bombed Fin- 
nish cities and that Soviet troops “had 
invaded Finnish soil may find some 
slight comfort in the reflection that 
fighting Russians is no new experience 
to the Finns. They have been at it, off 
and on, for more than 200 years, and in 
those long centuries the Finns have 
never lost their love of independence or 
their hate of Russian domination. 
Peter the Great of Russia’ conquered 
Finland when the country was a Grand 
Duchy under Sweden, in a six-year 
campaign beginning in 1710, but by 
1721 the Russians had lost all the ter- 
ritory except the province of Viborg. 
Again in 1809 Russia conquered Fin- 
land in another war with Sweden. 
This domination continued until the 
Finnish Declaration of Independence 
of December, 1917, but meanwhile the 
unruly Finns caused their masters more 
than a little trouble. Functioning as a 
semi-independent grand duchy, the lit- 
tle country was aman t & laced 
under the power of a dictatorial gov- 
ernor by Tsar Nicholas II in April, 
1903. The Finns passively resisted 
despotic orders for two years, but in 
November of 1905 they staged the fa- 
mous ‘national strike’ in protest, After 
six days the Government capitulated 


By Frank P. S. Glassey 


and an imperial manifesto restored 
many rights, including provisions for a 
new Diet. Years later the Duma nulli- 
fied a series of progressive laws enact- 
ed by the Diet. As a result, Finnish 
judges stepped down from their bench- 
es, high officials went voluntarily into 
exile, and a great majority of the male 
population refused to pay the taxes 
which Russia had demanded in lieu of 
army service. 


Even after Finland gained her in- 


STOCKHOLM 


Russia. Note Mannerheim Lime. 






‘Wide World 

Left: A winter wonderland in Finland. 

A dam at Imatra Rapids, location of a 
big hydro-electric station that 

electric power for Helsinki, the capital 
shown above. 


dependence, ‘Whites’ and ‘Reds’ staged 
many bitter battles on Finnish terri- 
tory. The country was invaded by Bol- 
shivik troops, and it did not — 
peace and tranquillity until April 1918, 
when General Baron Karl Mannerheim 
(now commander-in-chief of the Fin- 
nish forces), leading a “White army” 
and aided by German reinforcements, 
defeated the Russians at the battle of 
Tammerfors. 

ts of Mannerheim accused 
him of later instituting a ruthless reign 
of terror, in which his “White” 
massacred more thar 15,000 alleged 
Communists, including hundreds of 
women and children. The Mannerheim 
contingent denied these 
charges, although Mannerheim himself 
admitted that ds of Bolsheviks 
died in Finland's short-lived war. 

In one of the large Helsingfors public 
squares, near the President's Palace, is 
a statue of Tsar Alexander III, erected 
shortly after his death. Because Alex~ 
ander was a beneficent ruler, the Finns 
allowed the statue to remain there even 
after — had gained their in 
ence, the kindly stands there 
today, unless it has demolished 
by a Russian bomb. But because they 
retained the memory of other Tsars 
and of tyrants under whom .they had 
suffered, the Finns painstakingly oblit- 
erated all of the Russian inscripti 

Finland—‘Land of a Thousand Lakes’ 
—is modem, essive, enterprising 
and friendly. Just as the United States 
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will ambassadors te the U. S., are wel- 
jin. Left ic the famed Paavo Nurmi with an- 
right. Below: Finnish women at the docks in 


defense of Finland in military formation. The League has over 100,000 members, 
ineluding am auxiliary organization of 23,000 young girls called “Little Lottas.” 
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WHO'S WHO in the NEWS 


“SILENT PARTNER” 

During the 1936 election, Vice-Presi- 
dent Nance Garner remarked: 
“Tm silent partner in the firm of 

Roosevelt and Gar- 
ner.The Chief does 
all the talking for 
the firm.” But dur- 
ing the past two 
years “Silent Part- 
ner” Garner quietly 
talked himself into 

of anti- 


New Deal Demo-r. 


crats in the Senate, 
and has challenged the “Chief's” party 
leadership by announcing his candidacy 
for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. 
“Cactus Jack” never has behaved like 
a Vice-President. Vice-Presidents usu- 
ally go down in history as “forgotten 
men. (How many can ve name?) 
They are selected to bolster up the 
party cicket, and after the election 
quietly take a back seat. The white- 
haired Texan with the famed bushy 
eyebrows has never been far from the 
foreground. At the time of his election 
Garner was 63, had spent 43 years in 
national and Texas politics, and knew 
how to make the law-making wheels in 
Washington go ‘round. At Uvalde, Tex- 
as., wrere he lives quietly, he is the 
owner of a large pecan farth and has 
become wealthy through real estate in- 
vestments. 


As a youth, Garner rode the range 
and had little schooling. But he read 
law in his spare time, and ran for 
county attorney when only 20. In 1903 
he was elected to the House from the 
15th district, a strip of semi-desert along 
the Rio Grande. He never had to cam- 
paign again to hold his job. During 25 
years in Congress, Garner kept his 
mouth shut but became an expert on 
taxation and finance. He became Demo- 
cratic Minority Leader of the House in 
the 1920's, and Speaker of the House 


Since the story this week deals with an 
historical incident,; you may wish to seé 
how accurately you have gathered the in- 
formation it contains. To complete the 
following sentences, read the story care- 
fully and use your judgment. 

Major Andre was — in: a. win- 
ter; b. summer; c. a b ; d. January. 

Samuel Townsend provided 
officers in his house because: a. he 
ed the British cause; b. he was an 


an 
er by trade; c. the British warned him to 


in 1931. Backed for the Presidency by 
William Hearst, Garner 
gained the Vice-Presidential nomination 
after a trade with Roosevelt's campaign 
manager, Jim Farley. 
SUCCESS STORY 
While studying law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Thomas E, Dewey earned part 
of his by singing. in church 
choirs. And, today, District Attorney 
Dewey's excellent 


speaking voice may 
Republican nomi- 
nation for President 
of the om 
States. le may 
argue et what a 
candidate says is 
more important 
than how he says 
'-« it but, in this az 
of radio, even experts must speak 
to hold an audience. Some of President 
Roosevelt’s severest tritics admit that 
“F.D.R.’s” radio voice gains him much 
blic su ‘ 
are po ol Michigan, only 87 
years ago, Dewey has traveled fast. He 
was graduated the University of 
Michigan in 1923,—while there he stud- 
ied music, played tennis, edited his 
fraternity’s national magazine, sang in 
an Epi choir, and worked on a 
farm in vacations. After 
from Columbia Law School, Dewey 
built up a successful law practice, and 
married the attractive Frances Hutt’ of 


turned from private practice in 1935 as 
a i tor to clean up New 
York City rackets. Later, as District At- 
torney he continued his high batting 
average against law breakers—72 con- 
victions, one , one mistrial. In 

‘ ran for Governor of New 
York and lost # surprisingly close race 





Social Studies Quiz 


Smuts protested 
bitterly against 
punishing her with 
the Treaty of Ver- 

illes. He warned 


and continually 
pleaded for better 
treatment of Ger- 
many. 

Last September, however, General 
Smuts supported Britain when she de- 
clared war on Germany. He became 
Premier after the South African Parlia- 


SMUTS 


A slim, bearded man, Premier Smuts 
is called “Slim Jannie” by South Afri- 
cans. The son of a Boer farmer, Smuts 
id not learn to read until 12. But at 
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BEHIND THE. HEADLINES 


WHAT'S YOUR ATTITUDE? 
By Ryllis and Omar Goslin 


In « country where government by the people is still being preserved, publie 
opinion is extremely important. Citizens are continually being asked to make up 
their minds about current issues and the wisdom or folly of their attitudes and 
opinions is refleeted in the kind of government they support. Intelligent citizens 
are net swayed easily by what they read im the papers or see in the newsreels or 
hear over the air. Tiny. ty to lack behing ths Rendiinies, ‘aalyas propagende, 
choose sides after careful consideration. 

You will soon become a. citizen ef the United States. Here are some attitudes 
tests which will help you to analyze what you think about certain important issues. 
Fill owt your answers and decide why you think the way you do. Then try the 
tests out on other members of your family or your class to see whether they agree. 





The list contains a variety of rights—intellectual, 
social, economic. Some you may recognize as 
basic of human freedom to be preserved at all 


eile citizen, regardless of color, creed, or background, to sa 
Te po pubbely sialyl do Rade thee tagline . 


-..The right of any man, as a conscientious objector, to refuse to go to war. 

.- The right of any parents to keep their children out of school if they so desire. 
«s2The ‘right of citizen, regardless of race, color or creed, to his 

business or without discrimination. at 


---The right of any licensed car-owner to drive his car where and as he pleases. 
«+-The right of any group of citizens to take justice in their own hands. 
+++-The right to worship God according to the dictates of your own conscience. 
+ Sone re aray Nerneres A en oie Ee 

«The right of every teacher to teach the truth as he or she sees it. 
s+she right of s man wha owns fret to outst down ashe pleases regards 

of the consequences to future growth or nearby farmland. 

+The right of-workers to join a union to carry on a strike. 
v22The right of the to publish all ts of view, including Anarchist, 


.-- The right of any group of citizens to meet together to discuss issues. 
ee a aE Te ee at Dae ae means Seenees 
-+- The right of any citizen to use the mails for the distribution of so-called radical 


coe of or 
The right dag wy regardless of race, color or creed, to build or buy 


-- The right of every business man to run his business according to his own rules. 
= dilis night WP every alestitilis to protict ‘is jhcpetty ‘Gome “oocupincy by 


--.The right to use your income exactly as you please. 








--. The right of citizens to vote to change the present system of government. 





< 
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AN EXERCISE IN DEFINITION 
__, When you use the word 
which of the 
folsertag, tesbiptons ae" 
your mind? 

A system of government in which all 

adults are entitled to a vote. 
Representative government; that is, the 
aes "= 


t him 


The opportunity of all for free education, 
to say what you think about 


any issue. 
The right of workers to say something 
about wages and labor conditions in in- 


dustry. 
<n opportunity of every worker for 


“ New England Town Meeting where 
all citizens have a chance to discuss public 
issues. 

A po referendum. 

of business from interference 
by the government. 

Absence of discrimination, social, eco- 
nomic or political, because of race, color 
or creed. 

Government by will of the majority 
with protection of the rights of minorities 
to express themselves. 


DO 0. 


There are endless argu- 
ments about the role of gov- 
ernment. Whether it should 
extend its activity more and 
more into the social and 
economic life of the nation. 
In such a discussion what do 
you have in your mind as the 
government? 

An inefficient bureaucracy. 

President Roosevelt. 

A mechanism to maintain law and order, 

A group of professional politicians. 

The Constitution. 

A congress that wastes valuable time, 
money and energy in useless argument. 

The majority of the citizens ex 
themselves through elected representatives, 


An agency to guarantee to every citizen 


ey An we unemployment, old age 


“" protector of the rights of any group 
infringement by any other group. 
A vast spending 
arts ms be 5 onli SRO 
vg tea our control. 
of essential services, such as 
Pad mn a ty | water, gas, light, heat, 
transportation, communication, eto. 
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There is as much opportunity as ever for the person who wants to Sind a 
work. $ 


. Certain groups because of age, skill, or other conditions find it impossible TOWARD 


to find work no matter how hard they try. EM MENT 
. The hours of labor ‘should be less for all workers. i UN PLOY 
. All women should give up their jobs, : Unem t is still one of the 
....a. The problem of relief is temporary, to be handled as charity. major country 
: . The prob’em of relief is permanent, to met by a well rounded public chart below > Ss carefully > 
works program with jobs for everyone who needs work. f . é 
ollowing statements and choose from 


.a. New machines throw men out of work. 


. New machines create new industries which in turn offer employment to : 
all displaced workers. pra < yt attitude. 


. Social insurance should protect everyone’ against the risk of unemploy- 
seed or oa eran os ‘—— WE LOST OUR JOBS 
. A person by saving and investment should take care of his own future. euch oynbel=t callin eemelagad 
.. Most of the unemployed are foreigners who ought to ve sent back where 
the came from. : 
. The more hands we have to do useful work the richer our country would 
be 


..¢. From now on we should keep the U. S. for those who are born here. 


. An employer should be allowed to buy his labor as cheaply as he can. 
. Laws oe ninimum wages should be established. 


. A worker should join a union to enable him to bargain more effectively 
for better working conditions. 

. Unions are run by paid agitators who exploit the workers. 

. An employer has a right to deny his employees the privilege of joining 
a union. 

. An employer should give to his employees the right to join any union 
th * wish. 

. An employer would encourage his workers to form an organization within 
his own business. 








= 2 


In the future there is likely to be more opportunity for wor! (choose two er 


. On the farms. 

. In the factories. 

. In the skilled trades such as carpenters, electricians, plasterers, painters, etc. 
...d. In th services such as barbers, gas station attendants, etc. 

. In civil service occupations. 

. In the professions. 


“TUitt 
332732 
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1. If a store in your towr is being 


& TEST ON ~~ to you refuse Siticalyy om 
LABOR RELATIONS 


Labor is one of the most controversial . 
issues of the day. In the box on the S pe eengt te eee 
é grievance and if a just one, 
right a number of situations are de- help to organize other con- 
scribed and you are asked to decide sumers who will stay away 
what your attitude would be by choos- from that store?.... 
ing one alternative in each case. In which of the following situa- 
i on that labor has a 
just grievance? ~ 
ee NOM OF STRIKES age age gers. 
employees who are on strike 
dash great ies because some of their fellow- 


1936 - 1937 


“rei 
+ 
sf 
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been settled?... , ‘ 
b. Do continue to buy as 
aut. 


ref 
ibe 


ft 
rf 





BEFORE THE NLRB . WER toemet employees 
are on strike for union recogni- 


RARAAAAARAADD | feos SS 


1938 - 1939 
AFTER THE NLRB 


RARAARRARA 
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due to faulty construction. Mary Brown 
for daiihigys Wi aotee te cit at wnitinal 


The verdict should be awarded to 





In the.onne o6 she pasghe: th: etrees o> giana 


In a certain , & privately owned steet car line 
has withdrawn service @ Certain section of the com- 
munity because of lack of on that of the line. 
Certain residents of that have 
Service Commission, to reinstate service, contending that their 
method of getting to business has been severely affected. 


The verdict should be awarded to 





In the case of the employees vs. the stockhoders of Iron- 
town Mining Company. 


The company announces that work at the mine is being 
closed down, but regular dividends are being The em- 
ployees have instituted legal action = company to 
get a court order for a return of divi so that operation 
at the mine will not be discontinued. 





In the case of the tenants of Railroad Flats vs. Albert 
Hitchcock, landlord. ‘ 


The tenants of Railroad Flats are suing Albert Hitchcock 
to f. the * - . = 





to the company, 
The verdict should be awarded to... 





In the cnet Sule: arias tinitiiens alt 
Organizing 


Factory, Inc. vs. the 
Worker’s Union. 


Committee 


his damages. 
The verdict should be awarded te. 








YOU AS A NEIGHBOR 


President Roosevelt has appealed to citizens 
to be “good neighbors” both at home and 
abroad. The term “neighbor” is an elastic one. 

living next door to some- 


a Thanksgiving or Christmas basket 


for some needy family in your community. 
.--You would visit a friend at the hospital or a shut-in. 
.- -You would send old toys to a children’s home or hospital. 


.... You would contribute money to a local charity in which 
you are particularly interested. 


.-.,-You would serve as a solicitor in a community chest drive. 


...-You would serve as a board member for a local hospital 
or similar institution. 
..- You would try to make part-time work for unemployed 
_ workers, 


..-You would recognize the responsibility of your com- 
munity to care for the unemployed and be willing to 
support a program of direct relief. 


...-You would be willing to pay taxes in support of a per- 
manent national program of public works. 


..-.Because you believe that unemployment, poverty, crime, 
ill health, etc., are not iiidoendly the fault of individuals, 
you would accept the responsibility of helping to make 
the social change necessary to eliminate these conditions. 


..You would be willing to contribute to funds for stricken 
le in other parts of the world but you believe that 
nited States should avoid entangling alliances which 

might lead to war. 


..-You believe that the United States should repeal the 

Neutrality ——. and provide loans, war 

materials or whatever help may be necessary to assure 
an Allied victory. 


....You believe that the United States should maintain strict 


, at the same time standing ready to cooperate 
with other neutral nations in proposals for peace. 


. You believe that the United States should definitely with- 
hold aid to all belligerents and assume active leadership 
in the cause of peace by offering to act as mediator and a 
mutual 


guarantor of a just peace. 





. 
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GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 





DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 





The early settlers in New England 
ran their affairs at Town Meeti strin 
where had a chance to offic 
(The Town Meeting still is used in some thin 
New England cities.) But as towns and whe 
cities became larger, and the problems 
_ of government became more compli- 
cated, the citizens elected representa- 
tives to handle city, state, and national 
affairs. Early city governments copied 
the Federal Government's structure. 
They usually consisted of a one-house 
or two-house council, a mayor, and 
other officials, all elected directly by the 
voters. But the mayor could. do little 
without ,the council’s consent. This 
ient, 





“weak-mayor-council” type of ci 
ernment proved costly and i 


Galveston Does It presi 
It took a tidal wave to begin the spee 

drive for good government. In 1900 the to d 

citizens of Galveston, Texas, rebuilt hand 

after a disastrous tidal wave by turning and 

the job over to a new type of city gov- 

ernment. They junked the “weak-mayor- 

council” plan and put city affairs in the 

hands of a five-man Commission. This 

Commission form proved popular but it 


Harris & Ewing 
The PWA sign on Fort Worth’s new city hall is evidence that Federal money is help- 
ing this city improve its local governmental machinery. This Texas city was floun- 
dering in debt when it adopted the city-manager form of government. On one 
activity alone — street paving — the city manager saved $160,000 in four years. 





—requires first class workers. A nation- 


Shayla aera, 
— 
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OOD government begins at 
GG home, although many people 
keep their eyes on the Federal 
government in Washington most of the 
time. During the depths of the depres- 
sion, Federal funds were needed to help 
hard-pressed state and local govern- 
ments care for millions of jobless peo- 
ple. Today, Federal expenditures con- 
tinue at the rate of about nine billion 
dollars a year. But, at the same time, 
our local governments are busy spend- 
ing another nine billion dollars yearly. 
There are 175.000 of these local spend- 
inv wnits—128,548 school districts, 
14,572 sanitary and water and fire dis- 
tricts, 1¢,769 townships, ‘16,659 cities, 
towns, villages, and boroughs, 3,072 
counties, 48 states, and the District of 
Columbia (Washington). 


Federal activities make headlines 
throughout the nation. City or county 
activities make few headlines unless 
the city goes broke, or an official is ar- 
rested for helning himself from the 
treasury. But local governments—par- 
ticularly cities and counties—touch your 
life more directly than does the state or 
the Federal government. Your city or 
county officials are busv day after day 
catching criminals, building and repair- 
ing roads, supplying safe drinking wa- 
ter, hiring school teachers, collecting 
taxes and so on. 

In Problem of Democracy number 17 
~Politics or Service?—(Schol., Feb. 5, 
Mca , we said: “Government—the most 

portant business in the United States 


wide civil service based on appointment 
by merit rather than political ‘pull’ is 
seriously needed.” Efficient civil serv- 
ants are very necessary. But they also 
need the “tools”—governmental machin- 
ery—with which to work. The best au- 
tomobile driver in the world would 
break no records if he had to drive a 
horse and buggy. 


had one defect. Each Commissioner 
fought to get more money each year. 
There was no official with authority to 
keep a tight grip on the “purse strings” 
of thlict pocketbook. 

To obtain better financial control, re- 
formers developed the “strong-mayor- 
council” form of government. Under it 
the small city council holds the “purse 


Acme 
The catching of criminals is an important activity of local governments. In order te 
trace and catch lawbreakers using high-speed automobiles, this police motorcycle in 
Beverly Hills, California, has been equipped with a two-way radio receiving set se 
that the officer can receive instructions from headquarters while he is out on patrol. 
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GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 





19. LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Federal government activities make the big head- 
lines, but the real strength of democracy lies in 
America’s local governments. Our problem is to see 


that they perform their duties more efficiently. 











strings” while the mayor appoints most 
officials and runs city affairs. If some- 
thing goes wrong the voters know 
where to place the blame. 


City-Manager Plan 

In 1908 the City of Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, saved over $3,000 on one repair 
job by asking an ‘engineer to 
Ver ca diiiaia, WMA oor Go Aen 
pressed that hired the engineer— 
Charles E, sehr as a 
full-time city-manager. Un “city- 
vane a of government 
the people elect the council, which se- 
lects the best man obtainable for the 
job of city-manager. One member of 
the council y serves as mayor to 
preside over meetings and make public 
speeches. This allows the city-manager 
to devote his full time to the job of 
handling city affairs. Today, 493 cities 
and towns out of 122,479 have city- 


managers. 


Keep Awake! 

But the city-manager plan is no cure 
all for the ills of city government. Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, adopted the city- 
manager plan in 1925, but Democratic 
“Boss’ Tom Pendergast's political ma- 
chine controls the city-manager and sits 
tight. Turn to Essential of Democracy 
number 1, (Schol., Sept. 18, 1939.) 


“Le bodies gos executive pe 
must responsible to expressed 
of the majority, but the minority must be 
heard protected.” 














sompetint TS 


Pictorial Statistics chart for Pub. Affairs Comm. pamphlet Machines & Tomorrow's World 


a 


Everywhere we see evidence of how the automobile has changed American life. It has 
made necessary the building of new highways by local governments, enabled counties 
to consolidate schools and bring students to them each day, and centralized the ad- 
ministration of government by speeding up transportation in the past 20 or 30 years. 


Yes, the minority “must be heard 
and protected,” but if the majority 
sleeps the minority will run govern- 
mental affairs. City political jrosses” 
thrive when the majority takes a nap. 

Our 3,072 counties handle most of 
the duties of local rural government in 
all states except the New England 
states, where town governments are 














more important. The growth of the 
cities has relieved the counties and 
townships of much of their work, but 
they rarely have been abolished or con- 
solidated into larger counties. Today, 
the state capital is no further away than 
was the county seat in the days of the 
horse and buggy. Five counties in a 
state might be better-than a hundred 
counties. 

County government usually suffers 
from a lack of central control—it’s as 
bad as the old “weak-mayor-council” 
form of city government. A county 
board or court and several independent 
officials (sheriff, recorder, assessor, 
clerk) are elected by the voters and 
then proceed to run affairs independ- 
ently. There are six U. S. counties— 
Albemarle, Arlington, and Henrico in 
Virginia; Durham in North Carolina; 
Monroe in New York; and Sacramento 
in California—that have saved money 
by adopting a county-manager form of 
government, The county-manager is 
hired by the county board to run af- 
fairs efficiently. 

In most states the counties have 
more representatives in the state legis- 
latures than the populous cities. And 
since the state legislatures control city 
activities, this gives rural counties a 
chance to meddle with city government 
if they want to. Many states are split 
by warfare between large cities and 
rural counties. Upstate Chicago quar- 
rels with downstate rural Illinois. Ru- 
ral Ohio battles with the large cities. 

















° ” 
“The Money Question 
- (Concluded from page 7) 
pay their debts, people would go back 
to work, and aa any would return. 
There was one serious flaw in this argu- 
ment. That was that all the important 
nations of the world were on the gold 
standard, and if the United States 
undertook to buy silver,, most of the 
world’s silver would come here, and 
the Government would be bankrupted 
by its purchases of silver. The Demo- 
crats, of course, said that this would 
not occur. But the Republicans man- 
aged to convince the country that the 
adoption of a silver standard would be 
fatal, and they won the election. 


The New Deal and Gold 

Thirty years later Bryan and the free 
silverites were partly vindicated. One 
great nation after another abandoned 
the gold standard—England leading the 
way. Eventually the United States, 
too, had to go.“off gold.” The F. D. 
Roosevelt administration recognized the 
logic of the inflation argument, aban- 
doned the gold standard, and lowered 








What Does It Mean? 
Words and Phrases in the News 


Indictment—A written statement of. an 
offense handed down by a grand jury de- 
claring that there is enough evidence 
against a person to justify his being held 
for trial. (March of Events, p. 2.) 

Grand Jury—A large body of men se- 
lected from time to time to inquire into 
violations of law and determine whether a 

rson accused of a crime should be 
each to trial. ' 


Contempt of court—Power of a judge 
to declare an individual in contempt of 
court if he has shown a disregard for the 
authority of the court, and to sentence such 
an individual without a trial by jury. Peo- 
om who refuse to answer questions asked 

y Congressional investigating committees 
may be cited for contempt by the House 
or Senate. (March of Events, p. 2.) 


National Committee—The Democratic 
and Republican parties each have a Na- 
tional Committee, which directs the party's 
presidential campaign and keeps in touch 
with state committees of ‘the party, which 
work closely with the county and city po- 
litical organizations. The National Com- 
mittees are composed of one man and one 
woman from each state and territory and 
are headed by a National Chairman. 


National conventions—Democratic and 
Republican candidates for President and 
Vice-President are nominated at conven- 
tions which meet in the summer preceding 
the general election. The national con- 
vention of each party is composed of dele- 
gates from the states. Two delegates are 
elected from each Congrentenal tenich 
a total of 870. Both ies grant states 
additional Uieateset iain, and also per- 
mit states which are strongholds of the 
party to send extra delegates. 


the gold content of the dollar. The 

of all this was to cheapen the 
ee ca thus increase the prices of 
commodities. Conservatives were sure 
that disaster would follow from this 
tinkering with the value of money. But 
the effects actually were beneficial, 
though slight. 

Yet the money problem is far from 
solved. But some questions, long a 
tated, have been answered; some o 
arguments have been laid to rest. It is 
clear that there is a very real relation- 
ship between the value of the dollar 
and the prices of commodities. It is 
clear that the Government can step in 
and regulate this relationship. It is 
clear that partial inflation not 
necessarily lead to wholesale inflation, 
such as took place in the Confederacy 
during the Civil War or in Germany 
after the World War. And it is clear, 
at the same time, that no one nation 
can possibly solve the money question 
for itself. The problem is a world- 
wide one, to be solved, if ever it is 
solved, only by international agreement. 
Eventually the United States will have 
to reach such an agreement with foreign 
nations, but obviously she cannot reach 
any agreement while the world is at 
war. The solution of the money ques- 
tion must wait on the coming of peace. 





Social Studies Signposts 
FAR EAST 

If you are still wondering what to think 
about the Japanese future in the Pacific, 
after all you read in this magazine last 
week, you will want to look into three 
pamphlets published by the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 129 East 52nd Street, New York. 
One is a feference digest on Our Far 
Eastern Record. One deals with the Dead- 
lock in China, The third says, America 
Holds the Balance. 


CANCER ‘ 


One of the surest ways to fight cancer is 
with knowledge, It is not only the knowl- 
edge of the specialist, but the knowledge 
of an entire that is needed to wipe 
out a social Now the factual knowl- 
edge on cancer is presented in one of those 
handy Public airs phlets, “The 
Fight on Cancer,” by Clarence C. Little. 
(Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, 10 cents.) 


HOUSING 

The newest Headline Bok, New Homes 
for Old, by William V. Reed and Elizabeth 
Ogg, 2 coeae tie: bat cimantellt ties 
ment of the problem of homes 
that — have seen. It covers Euro- 

American activities in 

ae a valuable su t to Scholae, 
tic’s Housing Number of January 15. ( For- 
eign Policy Association, 8 West 40th St. 
New York City, 25 cents.) 


Key to Social Studies Quis 
b, «, b, T, T, F, F, F. 


oe 
“Touch of Midas” 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Rather than encourage the printing of 
"Congress is expected t 
faise the debt limit to $50 illion and 


permit additional borrowing if neces- 
sary. This will avoid taxes, which Con- 
gress dislikes; and will avoid printing 
paper money, which businessmen fear. 

But what about the Fort Knox treas- 
ure chest? Can’t we do anything with 
that gold? Winthrop W. Aldrich of the 
Chase National Bank believes gold 
should be put back in circulation in or- 
der to lower the dangerous excess re- 
serves of the banks. Others say this 
return to the “gold standard” would not 
cut excess bank reserves very much. 
They add that we had a serious credit 
inflation during 1929 h we had 
no huge supply of gold on Har- 
old Fleming of the Christian Science 
Monitor argues against any return to 
the “gold standard.” He contends that 

‘old often behaves in a manner that 

urts a nation: 

“In a properly built gasoline engine,” he 
explains, “the ive an so adjusted that at 
the precise moment when fresh gasoline is 

led, the intake valve pops open and 
permits the piston to suck in the mixture. 
. . « Later, this valve closes and the exhaust 
valve o to take out the used gases.” If 
the gold standard worked this way, he adds, 
gold would flow into a nation during a ge- 
en and would flow out again when 

i was better. This er help pre- 
credit booms. Instead of that, gold owed 
out of America in 1933 and forced the 
President to leave the gold standard. And 
now it is flowing into the nation at a time 
when we have more than we need. Fleming 
believes our “paper standard” backed by 
gold permits better control over that dis- 
obedient metal. 


“Holding the Bag” 

Is there any danger that other na- 
tions will abandon gold as a 
“yardstick” and leave Uncle Sam 
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FIRES AT VALLEY FORGE 


A One Act Play About George Washington 


By Harold Harper 

CAST (Pause. A second later enter a Boy 
THe SPEAKER of thirteen or fourteen, carrying on his 
Tue Conpora (O’Mattey), in his shoulder a staff with a rather large 

early thirties, bundle tied to the end of it.) 

Epuram Coates Eruram: Don't shoot, man! I have 
JosepH JONES youths, thirteen to no 
WiiiiaM Evans \ sixteen years old. Corporat: Stand where you are, 
Ben HoLpEN . 


An Aide, James Monroe. 
Georce WASHINGTON. 

Scene: An outpost in the woods near 
Valley Forge: 

Time: The winter of 1778-79. 


The scene is an outpost at Valley 
Forge, early on a cold 
the winter of 1778-79. No scenery is 
used, no costumes, and only 





The action begins with the notes of 
a far-off bugle. A phonograph record 
a 


i 
ty. 
HT 


entrance of the Speaker, 
either read his lines from a 
recite them. 

The 5 enters from R. 
stands C., facing the audience. 

He describes the wintry scene 
audience is to imagine before 
—a forest of ice-coveved, tall maples 
firs and beeches and 


ground. The wind is whistling through 
the trees. ¥ is bitter 


. 


stir i 


poral enters, ee ola fashioned 

musket. He lays the muskvt against 

a chair, which represents an ahh. 

ment of snow. The Corporal has a 

tied around his head for warmth, a 
his 


I am, sir. am I? Was 
that a I heard?—Who are you? 
CorroraL: That's neither here nor 


look 
Ben: Who is this fellow, lads? Some 
hunter, I'll be bound. .. . 
Corporat: Hunter, your granny! 
I'm Corporal O'Malley of the Conti- 


, a six months’ volunteer 


, this warm and pleas- 
ant mee kno.n hereabout as Valley 
Forge! 

= Valley Forge! This—Valley 
F 


: But where is the Army? 
Ernram: Where is the camp? 
Ben: This looks like no to me! 


questions. You—( Pointing to Ephraim.) 
What's yer name, where do ye come 
from, and what's yer business here? 
EpHram: im Coates is my 
name, and I live on a farm near Norris- 
over We've been 
snow for the bet- 
ter part of two days and 


is Jones. 
BEN: should we tell this fellow 
who we He be a himself. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5 to 16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 




































































































WASHINGTON: You will convey te your 
mother my heartfelt condolences and 
inform her that her husband—your 
father died the death of a devoted patriot. 


know he tells the truth? This can’t be 
Valley Forge! Where are the drilling 
soldiers, the tents, the uniforms? 

Corpora. (advances toward him, 
 eormge J him with the tip of his mus- 

et): If youl keep yer mouth closed 
and listen a minute, yell hear the men 
drillin’ up there . . . (Silence, then dis- 
tant note of bugle.) It’s that new 
Dutchman, Baron Steuben. He don’t 
know a word of any Christian language, 
but he’s a great drillmaster; he'd drill 
the pants arty man in camp if 
had an ts at all to their backs.— 
(Boys laugh.) As for me own uniform, 
if you'll look careful . . . (Points to his 
coat.) You'll find a bit of a patch of 
faded blue on me somewhere. That's 
what's left of me fine military coat. If 
it’s grand uniforms you'd be seein’ off 
with ye this instant to Philadelphia. 
town and gape at the red-coated dan- 
dies of General Howe s army. 

Ben (laughing good-naturedly): 
This fellow's a Patriot, and an Ameri- 
can, wouldn’t you know by the way he 
talks?—Corporal, accept my apologies. 

Corporat: I will, then, fon ye're a 
fine-spirited lad. So, who may ye be, 
and where d’ye come from min 

Ben: I'm Ben Holden; I was born in 
Bucks County, yonder, and I'm ap- 
prenticed to a printer in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Franklin himself gave me his Dink 


Waam: And I’m William Evans. I 
live the Delaware, near Trenton, 
and my father’s a bootmaker, 
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Epuraim: Now, if you're satisfied 
we're not spies, may we warm our- 
selves by your fire? 

(Other Boys move across to fire as 
he speaks.) 

Corporat: Ye're welcome to it. 
There’s plenty of wood hereabouts: it’s 
not that we're worryin’ about, it’s the 
grub. So make yerselves comfortable. 
(The four Boys and Corporal gather 
round the fire.) And what may ye have 
in them bags ye're carryin’? 

WittuaM: These be gifts for our 
friends here, and for my Pa. (William 
unties his bundle, and the other boys 
lay their staffs and bundles on the snow. 
In pantomime they clear away snow 
before the fire. The wind blows, and 
the boys show by gestures that they 
feel it.) Woo-oh! The sun’s gone down 
now! 

Corpora: Sure it’s the coldest Feb- 
ruary I've ever seen. (To Joseph.) , Is 
yer Da here, lad? And who may he be? 

JoserH: Lawrence Jones,—he was 
Private Lawrence Jones last time we 
had word from him, and that was 
months ago. I’ve brought food here for 
him; my Ma cooked it—and a shawl, 
too— (Brings forth a large knitted shawl 
and a few other things. The shawl is a 
real property; the other things simply 
paper packages, except the bread.)— 
she made this, and I've got a personal 
message. I want to see him, sir. 

CorroraL: Lawrence Jones, lad? 
Lawrence—was he a short fellow? With 
a bit of a limp?—Ay—I remember—ye 
poor lad—I’m that sorry for ye . 
(Pause.) Larry Jones was a brave man— 

osEPH: Was a brave man, Corporal? 
What do you mean? 

Corpora: Ye’ve heard, I'll warrant, 
that life in this camp is hard. The Gen- 
eral told the honorable gentlemen of 
Congress there was three thousand of 
us here unfit for duty, because we're 
“barefoot, and otherwise naked,” but 
much good his tellin’ ‘em did. There’s 
been sickness—and death, lad—for lots 
of us. 

Joserxu: But what about my Pa, sir? 

CoxporaL: Yer Da—well, yer Da 
took sick and—he passed on like so 
many others—these two months ago. 
I'm sorry, lad; and sorry for yer Ma, 
Glory be! 

Josern (dazed): I—I don't know 
what I can tell my Ma when I go home 
—I don’t know! She’s-been expectin 
him now for a long while; his enlist- 
ment time was up before Christmas 
and we thought hed be home then. 

CorporaL (with a note of resent- 
ment): My enlistment: time’s up too, 
I'm tellin’ yé, and a lot of others here 
want to go back to their families and 
farms! But you can’t fight a war: with- 
out soldiers, and soldiers back home 
don’t make an army. Sometimes I'm 
not so sure that anyone in these Colo- 





NOTICE 

This is the fourth in the series 
of “America in Action” plays which 
Scholastic has arranged to reprint 
during the coming year, by special 
permission of the publishers, Dram- 
atists Play Service, Inc. 

This abbreviated version of Fires 
at Valley Forge is reprinted here by 
arrangement with t! ec author, Harold 
Harper, and the Dramatists Play 
Service, Inc. This version is not ade- 
quate for acting purposes, and no 
performance or production of it 
may be given. However, amateur 
groups interested in giving the full- 
length play may do so by applying 
to Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
6 East 39th St., New York City, 
where the uncut version may be 
obtained. This is a non-royalty play. 











nies (besides myself and General Wash- 
ington, mind ye!) wants this Liberty 
we're fightin’ for! And I’m sometimes 
tempted —I might — (Confidentially) I 
say | might—pay a bit of a visit—just to 
see my old woman and the younguns, 
and set the farm to rights—I might, but 
} ain't sayin’... 

BEN (opening his sack, showing ac- 
tual paper-wrapped objects, then look- 
ing at Corporal): You say your name 
is O'Malley . . . ? 

Corporat (ignoring this and peering 
into the sack): Bread! Fresh white 
bread! May I take just a squint at it? 

Ben: | knew a Farmer O'Malley 
down our way, but he was young. — 

Corporat (Looking well at Ben): 
Hey! Don’t I know you—ain’t you that 
bold lad of Holden’s that was always 
after stealin’ me apples in the good days 
before the war! 

Ben: Why-—then you are Farmer 
O’Malley! Here—( Offering bread, a real 
loaf.) This loaf was baked by your 
Missus, so it’s yours by rights. 

Corporat (eats a little from loaf): 
Mine! Glory be! And how is my Missus, 
and Nancy, and Molly, and Mickey, 
and Katie and the baby? Do they get 
on proper without me? Have they 
enough to eat, is it? Do they need me 
home, and do they miss me at all? 
~ Ben: I saw them all and talked with 
them—'twas three days ago. 
They're all in the best of health. Your 
Missus begged us to say that you're to 
remain here with the Geel. so long 
as he needs you, only she wants you 
back home at once! 

(The boys, who insist that they have 
an important message to be delivered in 
person to General Washington, finally 
prevail on the Corporal to see what he 
can do for them. Presently he returns 
with one of Washington’s Aides who 
also tries to get the boys to give him the 
message. But the boys stubbornly re- 


fuse. Finally he too goes off, promising 
to get word to the General. 
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SPEAKER (standing out again): 
Headquarters of. the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army stands 
not far off through the wood.. Just be- 
fore that bugle you heard, the General 


left Headquarters his 
Aide, and made his wa’ the 
woods. I hear a dea fall. 


(Pause.) Someone is coming! (The 
Speaker retires R.) d 

(At L. enter the Aide, carrying a 
(real) old-fashioned lantern. Stands at 
attention, and announces: ) 

Awe: His Excellency General Wash- 
ington. 

(Washington, played by a mature 
men of quick denis, cones Saat 
vances a little toward C., past the Aide. 
The boys, at rigid attention, fall back 
two or three steps; the Corporal, up- 
stage, is also at attention. Wasi 
has no sword, nor hat, nor is he dressed 
in any way differently from. that of a 
modern man in a plain “business suit.” 
He is dignified, without being the least 
bit stiff. There is.a touch of quiet dry 
humor in his manner at first.) j 

Wasuincton: Are these the lads, 
Major? 

Awe: These are the lads, Your Ex- 
cellency; (Pointing to them in turn.) 
Benjamin Holden, Ephraim Coates, 
William Evans, and. Joseph Jones. 
Jones is the son of Private Jones, sharp- 
shooter of the 27th Pennsylvania— 
Larry Jones, whom Your Excellency 
will remember—the one who .. . 

Wasuincton (advancing to Joseph): 
Larry Jones? Ay—young man, will 
convey to your mother my heartfelt 
condolences, and inform her that her 
husband—your father—died the death of 
a devoted patriot. 

Joseru (at attention): Y-yes, sir. 
(Hides his head in his arm.) 


(Washington takes the boy's 
staff and sack, pag them my bi 
snow. He then turns to the others.) 
Wasuincton: You may all take your 
ease... (The awkwardly set 
down their staffs sacks.) And now, 
to what do I owe the honor of this 
somewhat unusual visit to our Head- 
quarters? (Boys are rather embar- 
rassed.) Come, who is your spokesman? 
(The others urge Ben forward.) 
Ben: I, sir, I'm Ben Holden from 
near Trenton, apprenticed to a printer 
in Philadelphia. “and blessed by Dr. 
Franklin in person. These lads and I 
are loyal Americans, sir. We have come 
here with what food and a we 
could carry—but—!t I’m afraid it’s not 
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much. « . seeing your _ need; @ 
jacket, some fresh a Li pr 

ives @ Start), a 
eve Cae ae ; 

WasHincTon; And now fg do 
me hee | kindness of telling "{ y you 
wis to see me in person 

Ben: Well, sir, our friends and Saf 
ilies, knowing you were in difficulty, 
would have Fy: know that even the 
young and old, and the women, 
and the lads and girls are—I can't re- 
call the aa mn, gt live 
amo many sti loyal to King, 
and =a declares you ought to know 
this, and take courage. We tried in the 
autumm to send you horses and food 
but they were ca and sold, some- 
times by British raiders, but oftener 
by those that were — here 44 
should, by rights, be helping us. We 
know your men are deserting, that they 
want news of their wives, and families, 
and farms; but we lads are trying to 
do our and my Ma declares I'm 
the head of our family now; and—and 
these things—(Points to sacks on the 
ground.) they seem so little, and you 
need so much—and—I'm right sorry, sir, 
I can’t say more... 

Wasuincton: What you have said 
means more to me than a hundred 
wagons of food or clothing. This is evi- 
dence of that spirit of Libecty without 
which we cannot to win our free- 
dom. I have sometimes aired of 
our cause, and I wonder . . . (His voice 
trails off. The boys don't interrupt him. 
The bugle again in the distance. This 
rouses W, . To Corporal, who 
has begun to doze.) 1 (Cor- 
poral jumps to attention.) You will take 
these things to Headquarters and see 
that they are divided amongst the sick 
accordi . Srcderypabyabow gee 
that you, Corporal, are partial to 
white bread? 

CorporaL: Excellency .. . ! 

(Washington extracts part of loaf 
which the Corporal has stuffed into his 
clothes.) 

Ben: Your Excellency, I 
gave him that ; it was his own 
Missus that baked it. 

Wasuincton (to Aide): Major, un- 
der the circumstances we may, I think, 
dis with the usual court martial? 

Sig tee eee 
Your ; ins to pi t 
wl, which Jeph ran a Fh 
takes out the shawl.) ene 

osePH (hesitating, as at 
Pe before Washington): Your— 
Your , this shawl is the one 
my Ma knitted for my Pa, and now— 


now that he won't need it... 
WasHIncTon: Proceed. 
Josern: I wondered, it would 
my Ma—are you éver cold, Your - 
lency? 
Wasmuncron: I am often cold, lad. 
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Then would you—would you 


this for yourself? 
«ayy aire I am im- 


to and to your es- 
as ig (Takes Pa and 
-) "Tis excellently 
; . .. If you a not te inform 
slegiins 1 wi say that 
could not have made 
herself. (Wraps shawl 
The al stares at 
-mouthed. Corporal then 
and, after an attempt 
lute, marches off L. Washington 

turns to the boys.) I would offer you 
hospitality of our camp, my young 
friends, but this spot is just as warm 
and, I fear, somewhat cleaner than 
what you would find up yonder in the 
woods, so make yourselves comfortable 
Corporal will return 
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Boys (excited): Ay, sirl—Well be 
honored.—Indeed, we will, sirl 

Wasnincton (to his Aide): Now, 
Major, back to our drills; Baron Steuben 
will upbraid us for being absent so long 
—without his leave! 

(Washi turns to go out with 
Aide. William steps forward.) 

Wit: Sir? 

Wasuincton (to Aide): One mo- 
ment, Major. Yes, lad? 

Wit: Sir, ny Pa will tell you I 
am the best shot in our part of the 
county, and I—I would like, sir, to be 
a soldier with you. 

Wasuincton: You are only a boy. 

Wim: I’m—I'm sixteen, sir. 

Wasnincton: Can that be possible? 
(Looks at him severely). 


Wim: Well, sir, I shall be fifteen 
next June. 
(An orderly come: in L. and stands 


at attention.) 
: Speak 
your message, man. 


Onperty: General Von Steuben’s 
sir, the General requests 


Your Excellency’s presence at the new 








drill; the men, he declares, are becom- 
ing most impatient. 

ASHINGTON: My compliments to 
the General. Pray inform him that I 
shall_be delayed another three min- 
utes. 

(The orderly salutes and goes out.) 

Ben: Sir, do you require a drummer 
boy? I... 

Joseru: I can shoot straighter than 
Will, sir, and I really am sixteen . . 

Epnraim: Would you permit me to 
shine Your Excellency’s boots .. . ? 

(The above three speeches are al- 
most simultaneous, Washington raises 
one arm in a gesture of admonishment, 
and the boys are silent.) 

WASHINGTON: Lads—or, rather, 
young men... it is natural that you 
should wish to help us fight our good 
fight, and I shall not try to make you 
think I am displeased. This war can 
be won only if a sufficient number of us 
are determined to win it; if we think 
and feel freedom, if we give our sol- 
diers the courage to see through to the 
end what they - Poa undertaken. 

I have been put in command of a 
ragged rabble of farmers, blacksmiths, 
ministers of the Gospel, schoolmasters, 
and a few gentlemen, like the young 
Marquis de la Fayette, who is at this 
moment catching his death of cold in- 
structing a company of soldiers how to 
keep step—with the snow three feet 
deep as you see, and a bitter wind 
blowing. There is something about us 
—about you and me, about your Pas 
and Mas—that cannot and, by Heaven, 
will not, suffer the command of any 
master. I can find soldiers to fight our 
battles if you at home keep on wanting 
us to win. 

You at home are even more necess 
than we. And for these reasons, Will, 
and Ben, and Ephraim, and Joseph, I 
thank you from the bottom of my 
heart, and I accept your offer, (The 
boys are delighted.) but I shall not 
take you into the army; proceed as you 
have begun, and when this war is over 
there will be, I promise you, much 
more for you to do than could be done 
at this time. It is for you and your 
brothers and sisters, and your children 
after you, to make full and proper use 
of this thing we call Liberty. Possibly— 

ssibly, I say, your descendants ma 

ind some means to settle their differ- 
ences without killing those who dis- 
agree with them.—And now, my time 
is up. Young men—fellow soldiers—you 
will be gone in the early morning; con- 
vey my respectful compliments to your 
people, and my thanks, and remember 
that you are all soldiers with us in this 
struggle. (The boys stand at attention, 
pie 2 moved, but utter no sound. They 
go R., find places in the snow, under 
the trees, lie down, and are soon 


asleep. The Corporal returns, having 
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delivered the sacks. He picks up and 
distributes the staffs among the sleep- 


ing boys; covers them up in pantomime, 


and comes back to Washington, who 
has been standing in a thoughtful atti- 
tude. Washington draws his shawl tight 
around his neck: the wind has risen 
again. The Corporal comes close to 
Washington and almost kneels at his 
feet, laying his musket on the ground. 
Washington is not surprised. He lifts 
him up until the Corporal stands facing 
him, as Washington speaks quietly.) 
O'Malley! 











CorPoraL: Sir? 

Wasuincton: Patrick O’Malley. 

Corpora: Sir! You know my first 
name, then? 

Wasuincton: You're homesick, man. 

Corporat: I was, sir, God forgive 
me! 

WasHincton: You are wondering 
about your wife and family. 

Corporat: I was, Excellency, but the 
boys brought me grand news. 

Wasuincton (after a short pause): 
Patrick, when were you intending to 
leave us? 

Corporat (supplicating): Forgive 
me, sir, I was that worried! 

WasHIncTon (severely): You are 
aware what we call that crime in the 
army? 

Corpora: Yes—yes—sir. 

Wasuincton: And the penalty for it? 

Corporat: Y-yes, sir. Please, please 
don’t disgrace me! I couldn’t stand that. 
I'll never think of going away again! 
I got to worryin’ about the farm, and 
Nancy and Mickey and all... 

Wasuincton: I have not seen my 
farm for years, either. 

Corporat: Is your time up, Excel- 
lency? 

WasHINGTON (with the shadow of a 
smile): It cannot be up until this strug- 
gle is over, and victory achieved.—You 
are a trusted sentry, Patrick; upon you 
may depend the safety of our camp. If 
you ever consider leaving us again, will 
ed come to me, in person, and inform 
me 

(taking Washington's 


CorPORAL 


hand for a second and letting i drop): 
Oh, I will, eed the love of 
all the saints, sir, I'd not want a livin’ 
soul to know about me goin’ to desert. 
Wasnincron (resuming his dignity 
and severity): Corporal! 
Corporat (at attention): Your Ex- 
cellency? 
Wasuincton: I did not hear one 
word of what you have just told me. 
Corporat (gratefully): Excellency, 
I will never forget one word of what 
you have just told me! (Stoops to pick 
up his musket, and shivers as Washing- 
ton is about to go out.) fi 
(Washington notices, as corporal is 
still stooping, unwinds the shawl from 
his own neck, and puts it round the 
corporals shoulders. The corporal si- 
lently and proudly allows Washington 
to do this. Washington then goes out 
L., and the corporal, his musket on his 
shoulder, begins pacing back and forth. 
The bugle in the distance. As 
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the corporal marches upstage, or 
ther than usual to the L., he is no ~ 
the center of interest, and quietly 

; walks to the C. 
of the stage and addresses the audi- 
ence: ) 

Speaker: And that is all. You cannot 
read this little st in 
toda, der net Coed 
thing might have happened. We know 
that over a hundred and 
Washin 
did thus and so, but what the boys 
girls, the wives and daughters did, was 
neither very exciting nor v - 
lar; yet, +g. er, tried Soewe 
that is the kind of thing that 
win that freedom which we of y 

t as naturally as the air we 

breathe, that precious and inalienable 
right to call our bodies and our souls 
our own, and to resist at whatever cost 
any man, party, or nation that séeks to 
deprive us of it. (He stands still for a 
moment, then turns and walks off.) 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE CONQUEROR. 

By Gertrude Atherton. 

Sooner or later, and more than once 
in your lifetime, you are bound to be 
directly interested in the conflict of 
ideas between Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson. They represented 
ideals still inspiring t. many Americans 
of widely different opinions, that their 
lives never go out of tashion as reading 
matter. a of either seem al- 
ways sure of an eager audience. In this 
peo ge oung people to 
follow the career of Hoeniiten because 
this has been put into an absorbing yet 
reliable novel. 

I am no admirer of Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s later writing; it seems to me to 
have, too often, a shoddy quality. But 
in this book at least she lived up to 
the opportunity afforded her by the 
romantic career of her hero, from his 
early life in the West Indies (the hur- 
ricane scene in the novel is thrilling) 
to his death in a duel with the fi. 
omened Aaron Burr. The story can thus 
use the sensational effects of an old- 
fashioned romance and preserve the 
reliability of a biography. The book has 


‘a portrait of Hamilton for frontispiece. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY 

DAYS. By Jules Verne. 

That seemed a fearfully short time 
for the journey when the book came out 
in 1873. If it now seems a snail's 
you may thank the Wright Brothers 
for speeding up traffic. Read the book 
now and see—as you will in all the 


stories of Jules Verne—the curious 
gw quality in the wildest its 
e describes. What he put into a 
as a flight of the imagination had a 
way of coming true, after some fashion, 
in the course of ‘time. He had premoni- 
tions of the submarine, of interstellar 
communication, of air flights, of the 
conquests of science in general. And 
though the actual happenings took 
lace somewhat differently, in essence 
fe was very often right. That is one of 
the reasons why his Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea and The Mys- 
terious Island maintain their hold on 
the reading public. 

But there is still a more important 
reason for this popularity. Verne’s 
works still are furiously interestin 
stories, full of romantic charm. I ha 
an amusing illustration of this in Paris 
not long ago. A revival of Around the 
World in 80 Days in drama form de- 
lighted a Parisian audience,—and a 
Parisian audience can hardly be called 

ckwoods 


ba . 
There was a stylish family in the 
next box to mine. When Indians way- 
laid the train and one of the braves 
was creeping up behind the hero to 
scalp him, one of those i 
Parisians cried “Look out! Look behind 
you!” and then looked around a 
uite sheepishly to see if am 
pi nem his cheatin’ woken 
That's true , aad glamor is what 
look for in the theatre—and hope 
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HOW'S YOUR RQ? 











Proving That Reading Can Be Both Useful and Pleasant 
By Carol Hovious 


OW’S your RQ? Perhaps you 
remember Scholastic’s amus- 
ing and helpful articles about 

your PQ, or Personality Quotient. 
Your - Personality Quotient is the 
measure of ability to get along 
with people and to be liked by them. 

“Success” is one of those elastic 


terms that can be stretched to cover 


a multitude of meanings. To you it 
may meam success in _sehool 
work ( ing home the kind of re- 
port card at makes Dad ee sud- 
denk ask 
woulda Mike to hawe the ear next 
Saturday). It may mean making 
friends (so that you have someone to 
ride around in the car with you). You 
may even be looking ahead a few 
years and thinking of success in 
terms of & job when you get out 
of school (so that you can buy your 
own Car to use whenever you ). 
Your PQ is certainly an important 
factor im your success, whatever kind 
youre thinking of. So is your RQ. 
Yes, you've guessed it. Right the first 
time!-Your RQ is your Reading Quo- 
tient—in other words, your ability to 
read a printed page like this one. 
Recent. in i have re- 
vealed some startling facts ubout 
high seheel students and their RQ's. 
For right in the same class- 
room, let's say am American history 
class for juniors, there may be one 
student who reads no better than a 
fifth grader (or maybe one who can 
hardly tell one word from another) 
and another who reads as well as a 


ege 
plug along over the page at 100 
words per minute another may be 
whizzing the same page at 
500. How about the rest of the 
Oh, they fall anywhere between 
these two extremes. Some of them are 


just barely getting by; some are even~ 


doing well for themselves. But 
the still remains—few high 
school students are as well 
as they could if they really put their 
minds to #. 

“Maybe so,” , “but what 
differenee does ait this make to me?” 
A great deal of difference, consider- 
ing the kind of world we live in. You 
can blame it all on a man named 


Gutenberg. Some five hundred years 
ago he invented movable types, and 
the world hasn't been the same since. 
History might be divided into the 
Before Gutenberg and After 
Gutenberg. What was life like B. G.? 
For one thing, it was organized on 
the fact that only a few learned men 

















ther down the street, and a white 
swan at the next place. You told your 
friends to meet you at the Sign of the 
Wild Boar or whatever picture hung 
over the address. 

How different is the A. G. world 
we live in! Printing presses pour out 
millions of words every day. In a sin- 
gle year the publishing houses of the 
United States print eight or nine 
thousand books. Newspapers rush 
millions of columns into daily print. 
Magazines crowd the newsstands. 
Everywhere you turn there is some- 
thing for you to read, be it only a 
telephone book, a traffic signal, or a 
neon-light advertisement. Typists 
click out thousands of letters each 
day. Every high school student is 
confronted with a million or more 
words to read each year. Certainly 
ours is a world where, some 500 
A. G., the power of reading is of ma- 
jor importance! 

Let's get down to brass tacks and 
consider the importance of reading 
im your daily life. You don’t need 
anyone to tell you that reading— 
swift, sure reading — is an asset in 
your school work. If you want them, 
there are statistics to show that the 
better your reading power, the 
greater your chances of school suc- 
cess. But why bother with statistics? 
Your own horse sense tells you the 
same thing. It stands to reason that 
sincé much of your school work cen- 
ters around reading books, your 
chances of school success increase 
with your power as a reader. This 

int is so obvious that we need not 

ther with it further here. 

It might be a good idea, however, 
to point out one other fact—that your 
reading power is a growing power. It 
you very well indeed in the fourth 
imereases every year—or at least it 
should. A reading ability that served 
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CAROL HOVIOUS 

Carol Hovious is a reading expert who doesn’t take all the 
jey out of life. The author of two books, Following Printed 
Trails, and Flying the Printways (both published by D. C. 
Heath and Co.), she has gaimed a reputation all over the coun- 
try for her ability to make the subjeet of Reading an exciting 
ene. Miss Hovieus did her undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and has, for the last few years, been the 
very active head of the Department of English at the San 
Benito County High School at Hollister, California. 
Scholastic were making plans for our series of articles on 


to Miss Hovious for counsel and assistance. Under her general 
editorship the series (in which « number of other experts are taking part) will show 
you how to get the most information and the mest pleasure out of what you read. 
Fellowing this general intreductory article will appear other pieces on Reading for 
Main Ideas, for Details, Diagnosis, Outlining, before we say goodbye to 
you for the summer with a piece on Reading for Fun. 
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you very well indeed in the fourth 
grade won't do at all now that youre 
in high school. And your high school 
reading power is not nearly good 
enough for college. 

What happens to the high school 
student who lets himself fall behind as 
a reader is illustrated by a funny story 
that’s going the rounds these days. Miss 
English = be. Bill to explain those fa- 
mous lines from The Lady of the Lake. 
“The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where Recod the moon on Monan’s 

rill.” 
Bill's experience with Scotch lakes and 
stag hunting was, to put it mildly, ex- 
tremely limited. But he took a dee 
breath and supplied this startling an 
original explanation of Scott's inten- 
tions: 

“A stag,” said Bill, “well—everyone 
knows what a stag is. He’s a fellow who 
goes to a party without a girl. On this 
night, a moonlight night, a stag went 
out to a place run by an Irishman 
named Monan.” 

The teacher gasped; the class gig- 
pled. But Bill was only warming up to 

is subject. He went on, “The best part 
is a little farther on where he gets 
away from the police. In the it 
says, “With one brave bound the copse 
he cleared.” 

Poor Bill! He sat down with a ve 
red face. What had happened to Bill 
to make him read in this amazing fash- 
ion? There was certainly something 
wrong with his RQ. But why? Oh, may- 
be one year he was out of school with 
illness and lost some important steps in 
his development as a reader. Maybe he 
changed schools and never did quite 
catch on in the new school. Maybe he 
took a dislike to the teacher and didn’t 
learn much, Or maybe he just had a 
lazy streak. There are dozens of ways 
to account for his inadequate reading 
power. 

Just because Bill has fallen behind 
the reading parade, however, he doesn’t 
need to stay behind. He can catch up. 
Thousands of high school students have. 
Bill can. You can. But you'd better start 
running right away! A reading defi- 
ciency is like a snowball. It gets bigger 
and bigger. Luckily, a reading defi- 
ciency need not be fatal. Something 
can be done about it. Why don’t you 
check up on your RQ and see what can 
be done to improve your efficiency? 

But enough of you and your reading 
while you are in school. What about 
reading after fe leave school? When 
you leave school, your career as a 
reader has just 3. a Take the doctor, 
for example. Medical science is con- 
stantly finding new ways to help doc- 
tors save the lives of their patients. 
There’s insulin, the substance that now 
makes it possible for diabetic patients 
to live to a ripe old age instead of dying 


school. His success as a doctor or 
in . his keeping up to 

wil usw tindacies z he reads about 
them. 


“All right,” say, 
a doctor may si 


“Tll admit that 
e to read books after 


“With one brave bound the copse he cleared.” 


he gets out of school. But I'm going 
to be just a hayseed farmer.” Oh, no 
you aren’., not in these days—at least 
not if you want to keep out of bank- 
ruptcy. The hayseed farmer is a thing 
of the past. Today he’s changed his 
ways and is keeping up with the new 
advances in agriculture — through his 
farm magazines, perhaps, or. through 
government bulletins. He’s learning how 
to keep his soil fertile by protecting it 
against erosion or by FE si in it 
lost elements. He’s learning how to in- 
crease his crops by using the new hy- 
brid corn. The adorn re isn’t j : 
milking cows and mowing hay; he’s 
keeping up to date with new discover- 
ies 1 reading about them. 

You're going to be a housewife? 
Well, don’t you have to read recipes? 
Maybe you think reading recipes is 
child’s play. But remember the time 
you put a cup of soda in the cake in- 
stead of a cup of sugar? Or remember 
the time spoiled a two-dollar-a- 
yard piece of cloth because you didn’t 
cut the goods the way the pattern said? 
Even the housewife has to read care- 
fully these days! 

Speaking of careful reading—the 
sloppy reader is one ef our modern 
menaces. He leans up against a lamp 
post with a big sign WET PAINT star- 
ing him right in the face—and then he 
wants to ne the city because he got 

een paint all over his new spring suit! 
He nme through STOP Posi and 
wonders why the corner poli is 
so nasty about it.. He opens a can of 
cleaning fluid near a gas flame and jis 
outraged because the fluid explodes— 
even when the label on the can plainl 
says, EXPLOSIVE! KEEP AWA 
FROM OPEN FLAME. 

These same careless readers are the 
ones who sign contracts and discover 


cles “What Makes You Think So?” are 

‘ood medicine for the people who be- 
as in this group. You might take a look 
at next one of these articles. It will 
help you to be a critical reader iristead 
of a sloppy one. 

So far we've been talking about read- 
ing and its dollars-and-cents value to 
you, But: reading has another value. 
Sometimes you read just for the sheer 
fun of it or—at least you could if you 
once got started. 

You and I probably will never have a 
chance to yo to the South Pole with Ad- 
miral Byrd, but we can read his own 
exciting story of what it feels like to be 
all alone in a tiny shack with the 

rature fifty below and nothing for 
fniles afioes but endless stretches of 
barren ice and snow. (The name of the 

is Alone, if you want to read the 
book.) 

We can’t pick up and go to North 
Borneo, | of the headhunters and 
the famous Wild Man from Borneo. But 
a California girl went to Borneo to live 
—and wrote a book about what its like 
savoring ‘ewegh: the: juggle" 
adventuri jun i 
her Cae (it's Peon » the 
Wind, by Mrs. Keith.) 

You're interested in aviation? Try 
Anne Morrow Lind ’s North to the 
Orient or Floherty’s "Board the Airliner, 
both bay Marts interesting books, You 
want to know what to say when you're 
introduced? Try Manners for Millions 
or Behave Yourself. You like adventure 
in the Far North—tales of gold mining 
and Mounted Police and sled ? if 
nee apres me Call. of the 

Silver Chief. e’s scarcely a su 
ak te, the ald that somes en 
written a fascinating book about. 

“Yes,” I can hear some of say, 

(Concluded on page az) 
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Father of Our Country 


Washington as a Legend and as.a Human Being 


Washington that, as historians 

improve their knowledge of his. 
character, his qualities appear to 
grow, rather than diminish, We find 
him not only an admirable but also 
a lovable character. __ 

A generation that has been reared 
on the cherry-tree tale, Valley Forge, 
the Potomac dollar, and the Fare- 
well Ad feels a sudden delight- 
ful intim with Washington when 
it learns that he danced with en- 
thusiasm, ordered his clothes with 
care, and cheered a fast horse. 
Clarence Day, in “The Story of a 
Farmer,” which we ‘published two 
years ago, brought out the human 
qualities of Washington mosf suc- 
cessfully. Children know him chiefly 
as a soldier, but it was as our first 
business man that he sounded the 
call to strengthen our federal 
of trade and ex . As a real 
estate developer, hé fought for the 
right to open the Northwest. As a 
practical farmer, he advocated crop 
rotation, soil conservation, and the 
end of slavery. As a philosopher, he 


| ‘sarge do hers 


wrote the Tripoli letter, restating the 


secular character of our government, 
as established by the Constitution. 
It is fitting that such a well-rounded 
spe should be known in all 
is aspeets, so that, in their natural 
desire to follow in his footsteps, stu- 
dents may realize that the path, 
though straight, is not narrow. 


Assignments 


The following assi * 
Pathe orn Sie. grag Paci ye 
the subjects indicated at the beginning 
of each paragraph.) 


News Topies. As a running assign- 
ment, pupils may a scrapbook 
of clippings whi believe are 
signs that the United States may be- 
come involved in war within the next 
few years. Such a scrapbook may have 
a high historical value in time. For this 
week, pupils may com) our accounts 
of news events y ith dhete local 

Covernment and Citizenship. 

a few advanced pupils may endeavor 


to rate their local government according 
to standards expressed in our roblems 
of Democracy article, page 14. 

American History. Perhaps pupils 
can find a parallel in their own experi- 
ence to the André-Amnold story on page 
29. The gold article, on page 5, sug- 
gests a review of the history of our 

- In addition to the excellent 
review by Dr. Commager in this issue, 
Dewey's Financial History of ° the 
a _ offers ap ty a descrip- 
tion currency problems which 
our country has faced in the past, in- 
cluding the early inflation and counter- 
feiting of paper money, the use of 
Spanish hebions smuggled into the 
country because of the English em- 
bargo on gold, early American coins like 
the pine-tree shilling, inflation and de- 
valuation of the paper of state banks, 
Jackson’s rejection of paper money, the 
use of greenbacks to pay for the war, 
the relation between gold and silver 
coinage, and the replacement of cur- 

with checking accounts. 

Social Problems. Pupils may enjoy 
defining their attitudes in the columns 
on page 11. It should be explained to 
them that they need not commit them- 
selves to any single attitude. They can 

haps accept both of two alternatives, 
F valet thems Sera! Gited. If possible, 


they should offer reasons or clarifica- 
tions of the attitudes they express. As 
to the definitions ot democracy and 
government, pupils should be given to 
understand that, while all the state- 
ments are pertinent, there is only one 
that is inclusive and accurate. 

‘ Reading. Carol Hovious on page 21 
writes a persuasive case for reading as 
a fundamental skill. Mrs. Becker’s re- 
views on page 20 suggest reading 
which youngsters are bound to enjoy. 
And Miss Meyers’ discussion of Robin- 
son Jeffers makes the important point 
that one may learn to enjoy a writer's 
work without accepting what he says 
as true. 

Dramaties. Speakifig of dramatic his- 
tory, as Miss Mayorga does, pupils 
may enjoy reading plays of twenty 

ears ago, or even ten years ago, to see 

w old-fashioned they sound. Let 
them prepare a list of the amusing an- 
tiquities in these plays 

Vocational Ec ies. Pupils may 
read about the food trade on page 33. 
The High School Parade, page 36, sug- 
gests some vocations for pupils who are 
enterprising enough to create jobs by 
themselves. 4 

Motion Picture Appreciation. The 
historical significance of Dr. Paul 
Ehrlich (p. 38) is that he was the first 
to advance the idea that’ most bacteria 
could be conquered by chemicals. 
Curiously, Pasteur, who was a chemist 
rather than a biologist, leaned instead 
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“Parson Weems and the Cherry Tree” from the painting by Grant Wood. 
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to the biological treatment of bacteria. 
For many years, the Ehrlich idea 
brought no results other than his fa- 
mous salvarsan treatment for syphilis. 
But within the last year, medical science 
has suddenly made some giant strides 
with chemicals belonging to the sulfanil 
radical group, coal tar derivatives. 
Sulfapyridine is showing promising 
results with pneumonia germs. Di- 
methylsulfathiazol is being tested with 
success in the treatment of streptococcus 
infections. Sulfanilamide has been used 
in a variety of conditions with results 
varying from deleterious to miraculous. 
Let pupils see what they can read 
about t drugs in recent scientific 
literature. 

Journalism. The Shortridge Echo, old- 
est daily school paper in the United States, 
described in “The High School Parade,” 
offers an interesting object lesson in corre- 
lation of faculty and student activity. Mr. 
Charles j. Wilkerson, Head of the English 
Department, whose face is seen in the up- 


per right hand corner of the photograph on 
page 37, is editorial manager ~ * Echo 


and supervises the work of each of the five 
daily student staffs. Other members of the 
faculty, each assisted by students, fulfill 
the functions of superintendent of the 
Echo press, business manager, subscription 
manager, and constitute the board of man- 
agers. 


Social Studies 


The attitude tests in Behind the 
Headlines (pp. 11-13) were not written 
or selected for the purpose of our be- 
ing able to publish a set of answers to 
the tests and say “If you answer one 
way, you are.a liberal, or another way 
you are a conservative, or a third way 
you are a radical, or a fourth way you 
are undemocratic or anti-social.” Nor 
is it possible to say “These answers are 
right or true, and all other answers are 
wrong.” 

Rather the teacher will doubtless pre- 
fer to use the queries and the state- 
ments by having each pupil express his 
attitude on each question privately, 
and then tabulate the results and have 
the class discuss whether they believe 
that the attitudes of the majority rep- 
resent those of a well-informed, socially- 
minded citizen of a democracy, and 
why. Or, the teacher may prefer to 
select the anonymous ballot of one 
pupil, read the answers, and as each 
answer is read aloud call for agreement 
or disagreement and why. Or, those 
pupils who have the courage of their 
convictions and are willing to defend 
those convictions may wish to announce 
their attitudes to the class and take on 
all comers in a debate. 


We tried out these attitude tests on 
several persons before they were pub- 
lished. There was a wide divergence 
ot opinion in the replies to every set 
of tests. Consequently, we know the 


attitudes of American youth. 


English 

Miss Hovious mentions two classes 
of reading: dollars-and-cents reading, 
and reading for fun. To this class may 
be added a third: exploratory reading, 
reading which is engaged in simply to 
satisfy curiosity. Examples of - 
tory reading are mostly news articles as 

reading that satisfies a 
curiosity about what makes the 
wheels go round. Let — give ex- 
amples of the reading they have done 
in pod three categories within the last 
week. Let them make a record of the 
reading, including classroom reading, 
which they do for the next three weeks. 
Let them classify the contents of this 
issue as dollar- and-cents, fun, or = 

loratory reading. It will be possible, 
ee prwiee to oy piece under all three 
headings. 

The stimulating ideas in the Poetry 
Corner this week suggest that a dis- 
cussion period is in order. How do the 
pupils feel about the idea that “Hu- 
manity is needless” and that man is a 
rat? What do they think of the gallant 
despair essed in the title, “Cive 
Your Plan the Hawks.” Does the 
reading of such a writer as Jeffers 
imbue them with a greater understand- 
ing and compassion for their fellows? 

They may perhaps associate the 
Prometheus legend with the symbol of 
the hawk, conceiving of the suffering 
Prometheus as one gnawed by his own 
thoughts, in contrast to the hawk with 
its eye on nature. What do the pupils 
feel about the alternatives of accepting 
the world as it is or of ing to 
change it? Can they su or deny 
the ught that “age age soon 4 
not few, but youth is all one fever"? 
Does “to look around and to love in 
his appearances, though a little calmly, 
the universal God’s beauty,” imply an 
acceptance of the world as it is? 


Guidance 

Miss Brindze’s article this week deals 
with a subject of fundamental interest 
and importance to all pupils. At this 
age in they wish to know 
how to make themselves attractive, and 
Miss Brindze tells them how. Pupils 
may wish to make an accounting with 
themselves as to how much they spend 
on cosmetics and toilet articles; what 


we as 





they use; how often they wash 
ee eae «cok Age aioe 

& a rag to 
the circulation in the skin; how often 
they wash their hair; how well they 
brush ard comb their hair and mas- 
sage their scalp; and whether they 
accounting, course, is private 
rather than public consumption. In 
pare. nt me nag, Pe: 
whether or not they are g them- 
selves. 
Teachers may also consider that 
there are some ils for whom a comb 
and brush or soap and hot water are 


softening a or chapped skin, (T) 
Kremola and Dr. Berry's Freckle 
Ointment contain ammoniated mercury, 
absorbable through the skin. (T) 
Under the present Food, and 
Cosmetic law, our ses, no 
power to prevent & sale of harmful 
goods or use of dishonest advertis- 
ing. (F) 
The Midas Touch 
When foreign exchange dealers offer 
an ounce of gold for $35 dollars or’ less, 


our government sells dollars for gold;. 


and when they offer more than $35 
dollars for an ounce of gold, our gov- 
ernment buys dollars with gold. Our 
Treasury usés what is called a “stabili- 
zation fund” for these operations. Amer- 
icans, however, are not allowed to ex- 
change dollars for gold, not at an 
price. Americans have to tum in 
their gold to the treasury, which pays 
them $35 an ounce. (T) 

One of the reasons we have so much 
gold is that our tariff ented Eu- 
ropean nations from selling us goods 
instead of gold. (T) 


The appointment of Ferdinand G. Seul- 


er as Professor of Cooperative Educa- 
a and Director of Industrial Relations 


Se» 
t F B. Snyder. 


room study and industrial jobs on a three 
months’ basis. 
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CHOLASTIC has been 
se: for high 
pupils twenty years. 
In that time, we have become 
well known. 


the other day. It said: 

“We have lost faith in unconfirmed 
(We don’t know what this means.—Ed.) 
publications. How do we know you 
are not ascist or backed by some 
other foreign power—religious or other- 


wise? 
(Signed) “Teacher” 

“P.S. We at you with suspicion.” 

After that, we turned to the mirror. 
Was there a trace of shiftiness in our 
clear bright ? Were we i 
in terror of a master? The situa- 
tion obviously for a thorough in- 
vestigation. It was just as well to act 
before a committee arrived. Here are 
the facts. 

Scholastic is a 
owned principally by Au K. Oliver 
and George H. of Pitts 
Mr. ers! pee oie Board . 
Trustees U i Pi 
a member of de Board tf cieaerke 
stitute, a dire¢tor and a principal stock- 
holder of the Aluminum Com of 
America. As a chemist and head o the 
Pitts’ Testing Laboratory, he made 
a a contribu’ wre, 3 to ins Govilagannia 
of the aluminum i . Mr. Oliver 
formerl blished two Pitts h dai 
newanigll which he erm oh sé 
years ago. His activities have included, 
in recent years, the Presidency of the 
Community Welfare Fund and of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, a trustee of 
Carnegie Institute, and President of 
the trustees of Shadyside Academy, one 
of western Pennsylvania's oldest second- 
ary schools. Both men, since their re- 
treme from business, have devoted 
Oe ee iri 
citizens to various educational phil- 
anthropie activities of their community. 

For the last fifteen years, Scholastic 
has been one of their interests. But 
thes — hever dictated nor interfered 
wit editorial policies of the - 
azine. Half a million dollars has eon 
invested in Scholastic Publications. 
Neither dividends nor interest have 
been paid to Messrs. Oliver and Clapp, 


te institution 


nor to other stockholder. Several 
staff are also stockholders of 
Scholastic Maurice R. 


Kobinson, who founded Scholastic in 
1920, continues to direct its affairs, as 


WHO ARE WE, ANYWAY? 
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editor-publisher. Salaries paid to officers 
and staff members of Publi- 
cations are very moderate and are com- 
parable to those paid in the average 


system. 

More than three-fourths of Scholastic 
income is paid by our subscribers. Less 
than a fourth comes from advertising. 
Scholastic has no other source of in- 
come. Obviously, in order to manage 


‘this magazine as a successful business 


enterprise, our first interest is to please 
our subscribers. r 

We depend on advertising, of course, 
to balance our budget. But we 
on subscribers to obtain advertising. 
We hope our readers will patronize our 
advertisers and tell them that we are 
an influential advertising medium. That 
is what advertisers care about. They 
want business. _advertise in a 
raagazine that is read and has a loyal 
following. To maintain our editorial 
influence we reject advertising which 
schools cannot a’ e, such as tobacco, 
liquer, ete. Without advertising, we 
could not afford to deliver to sub- 
scribers at our subscription rates more 
than twelve pages a week. With ad- 
vertising, we are able to deliver 32 to 
44 pages a week, and they are all pages 
written in the subscriber's interest only. 

How is our editorial policy deter- 
mined? In the first place, our approach 
to our job is far from routine. Each 
issue presents new problems, and each 
wath ado 1: sébdieed: tor tpoove the 
magazine in whatever way we can. ° 

Secondly, one of our methods of im- 
proving the magazine is to ask teachers 
and pupils, “\. aat do you need that we 
can give you?” Through extensive cor- 
respondence, questionnaires, and per- 
sonal interviews, we seek to keep 
abreast of the constantly shifting in- 
terests of our readers and the demands 
of the classroom. Their answers tell 
us what belongs in our magazine. 

A third and supremely important fac- 
tor in our policy is what we regard as 
our educational duty.- We conceive of 
i ine as a teacher with several 
hun thousand pupils. The pupils 
represent every ion, sae | sta- 
tion, race, and creed in the land. Before 


A 


at ae a , no teacher may 
air! as a partisan. As an edu- 

i magazine, Scholastic, too, must 
eschew The educational 
duty of the teacher and of the class- 
room magazine is to enable pupils to 
learn the significant facts today’s 
society. There are a few educators 
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plans for the future. Guided by this 


three-point program, our editorial 
policy, we hope, is what our subscribers 
wish it to be. 

There is a fourth policy-making fac- 
tor which is so important that we shall 
devote to it a separate article in an 
early issue of the Teacher Edition. 
That factor includes the qualifications 
and experience of the staff, the con- 
tributors, and the advisory board and 
their relationship to each other in set- 
ting the educational and literary stand- 
ards for Scholastic. 

For teachers who desire further data 
about this magazine, we have recently 
mimeographed a statement which tells 
the history of the publication and a few 
facts about the personnel. Copies of 
this history will be sent at your request. 





Guest Editor 

The vigorous and cogent treatment 
of Robinson Jeffers by Miss Sylvia 
Meyer in the Poetry Corner this week 
brings us . another 
outstanding teacher 
to serve as Guest 
Editor. Miss Meyer 
is head of the Eng- 
lish department at 
Central High School, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 
& Her pupils are en- 
==" rolled both in her 

regular English classes and in creative 
writing. Many of them have won hon- 
ors in the Scholastic Awards. She took 
both her baccalaureate and master’s 
degree at New York University and has 
contributed to The American Spectator 
and the American Spectator Yearbook. 








Educational Cut Before Congress 

In line with the trend toward reduced 
school expenditures, the 1940-41 budget 
presented to Congress by President Roose- 
velt on January 4 makes numerous cuts in 
appropriations that affect. education di- 
rectly and indirectly, amounting to over a 
third of a billion dollars. This is un- 
doubtedly the biggest single reduction in 
America’s educational history. 

Practically every agency whose activ- 
ities affect education is salshed in the pro- 
jected budget. The CCC, NYA, vocational 
education, and others are sharply reduced, 
while the WPA, roughly 30 percent of 
whose expenditures are directly or, indi- 
rectly for education, is reduced by }400,- 
0000,000. No provision at all is made for 
PWA construction projects, which are pro- 
viding construction and repairs. 

—Ed. Press News Letter 
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Books for Educators 
The All-American Front, by Duncan Aik- 
man. 1939. Doubleday Doran. New 
York. 337 pp. Index. $3.00. 
Candid and comprehensive study of 
the lands below the thirtieth parallel. 


The Way out of War, by Cesar Saerchinger. 
1940. The Peoples Library. Macmillan. 
124 pp. 60c. ‘ 

Language in General Education, by the 
Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, of the Progressive Education 
Association. 1940, Appleton Century. 
New York. 266 pp. Index. Bibliography. 
$2.00. 

As communication, as an aspect of 
personality, as a set of symbols for 
current ideas, language, says the “re- 
port, needs to be taught in all class- 
rooms. It makes practical suggestions. 
Teachers fer Democracy, edited by Wil- 

liam W. Wattenberg and George W. 

Axtelle. (Fourth Yearbook. John Dewey 

Society) 410 pp. Index. $2.50. 

This is the first book to deal specifi- 
cally and constructively with the prob- 
lem of educating teachers to serve ef- 
fectively in a democracy confronted by 
the radically changing conditions of the 
modern world. It seems to be the as- 
sumption of most educators in this 
group that the schools are entrusted 
with preserving or molding the char- 
acter of society. We'd like to hear from 
the group who think that society is re- 
sponsible for sore the policies and 
character of the schools, and that a 
teacher isolated from existing social 
organizations, tied only to yess 
social organizations is an anomaly. 

The Library in the School, by Lucile F, 
Fargo. 1939. American Library Associa- 
tion. 552 pp. Index. $3.50 
This is the third edition of this valu- 

able work, first issued in 1930, now 

revised and brought up-to-date. 

The Agrarian Revival, by Russell Lord. 
1939. American Association for Adult 
Education. New York. 236 pp. Index, 
Bibliography. 
An ebsorbing study of the work of 

the agricultural extension service of our 

government, written in the very best 

English prose. 

That All May Learn, by B. L. Dodds. 1939. 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Chicago. 235 pp. 
Bibliography. Paper. 

A handbook a 2 information for the 
use of Ameircan secondary-school prin- 
— and teachers who are trying to 
adjust the programs of their schools to 
the educational needs of all youth. 


Ref creme Works 


The American Neutrality Problem, edited 
by Charles F. Phillips and J. V. Garland. 
oy H. W. Wilson. New York. 404 pp. 

2.00. 
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The United States Foreign Policy, edited 
by Julia E. Johnsen. 1939. H. W. Wil- 
son. New York. 111 pp. Paper. 75c. 


Guidance 
Your Personal Economics, by Augustus H. 

Smith. 1940. McGraw Hill. New York. 

650 pp. Index. Glossary. Bibliography. 

$1.96. 

Ostensibly for pupils, this book ought 
to enlighten a few teachers, too, about 
buying, borrowing, investing, insuring, 
banking, and renting. It mentions some 
of the most glaring abuses of the con- 
sumer, the practices which the Better 
Business Bureau is always combatting, 
but its ap roach to other subtler con- 
sumer problems is conservative. 
spe Your Life, by Crawford, Cooley, 

and Trillingham. 1940. D. C, Heath and 

Co. Boston. 449 pp. Index. References. 

Activities Programs. $1.56. 


Guidance is offered in education, 
study, leadership, personality, etiquette, 
bad habits, dates, home, citizenship, 
vocation, money, health, safety, and 
leisure. It is written in a lively fashion 
and is quite idealistic. 


Crafts and Sciences 

Understanding Science, Science for 
Use, and Science for Human Cc \ 
(three volumes) by Watkins and Perry. 
1940. Macmillan. New York. Illustrated. 
Bibliographies. Indices. v. i 432 pp. 
$1.28. v. ii. 500 pp. $1.48. v. iii. 588 pp. 
$1.68. 

Metal Work, by Adams and Evans, 1939. 
(Third Edition) Arnold. London. (Dis- 
tributed by Longmans Green, New 
York.) 335 pp. Index. $3.00. 

Weadnerig as a Hobby, by Emanuele 
Stieri. 1939. Harper. New York. 258 pp. 
Index. $3.00. 


Social Studies 
Across the Ages, by Louise I. Capen. 1940. 
American Book Company. New York. 
841 pp. Index. $2.20. 


World history is considered in eight- 
een units, ing with the Beginnings, 
the Geograp Environment, Group 
Life, Basie Needs, Agriculture and the 
Rural Community, Urban Life, Trans- 
portation, Natural Resources, Religion, 
Communication, Fine Arts, Learnings, 
Health, Physical Science, Law, Govern- 
ment, War and Peace, and Imperialism 
(or the Rise of World Powers). It 
comes as close as one book probably 
can to condensing, for high school 
pupils, the common heritage of mod- 

ivilized peoples. 


erm ct 


and Kimmel. 1939 - New York. 
556 pp. Index. 

A highly dramatic presentation of 
English 
English in Action, by J. C. Tressler. 
Courses One and Two. Two volumes). 
1940. (Third Edition) D. C. Heath. 
Boston. Indices. v. i. 432 pp. $1.08. 


“The scarcity ofthe good radio seri 
is something that is known and under- 
stood by most essional broadcasters, 


but laymen so frequently ask why radio 
Play aren't better than they 
questions may as well be answered here 
quickly and simply. Radio scripts aren't 
written’ by the best writers. That is why 
they aren’t better than they are. There 
is a great deal of bad writin in Amer- 
ican radio (as there is in radi all over 
the world), but this fact reflects neither 
shame nor lack of interest in the 
industry, for radio is in the business of 
ing multitudes a great part 
time, and multitudes pe 
and the inferior to the beautiful and the 
superior. (Our emphasis! ) The great 
mass of mankind is not congenitally ap- 
person is not 
ings bore him or 
embarrass him because he can not com- 


prehend them. He cannot grow into a 
preferred acceptance of ex with- 
out a corresponding growth in himself, 


and this growth usually happens yous 
ication and study. Few are su 

ciently searching and critical to dis- 

cover for themselves those things of 


are Information Please, Fred Allen, 
Henry Aldrich, Aces, Bing Crosby, 
Chas. McCarthy, NBC Symphony, 
Deems Taylor, the Philharmonic, The 
Pursuit of Happi and America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air. . These shows 

multitudes, if not 
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Plays of the American Sie 
by Margaret Mayorga 


[X 1917 the Drama League of New 
York City became interested in 
the revival - old American plays, 
and I was one of a large audi 
which saw an act of a well-known 
nineteenth century , Fashion, 
by Anna Cora Mowatt. one act 
was not enough, however, to satisfy 
New obessiyad during the season 
of 1923-24, the Provincetown Players 
revived all three acts. Since then the 

slay, which fun at the new 
rich of the sar has been . 
lar with school producers throughout 
i 

i wna ah — revived it have 

enjoy the- 
atre as ae as a neva ne stage, and 
inviting friends and 
to gather informally in manner 
of the pre-Civil War days. For it 
must not be assumed that the early 
theatres in America were like the 
theatres of the twentieth century. 

In those days, for instance, the 
play commenced at six, so that the 
audience might return home at a 
reasonable hour. Seats were not al- 
ways reserved even though tickets 
had been previously secured at some 
printing or coffee , and so the 
doors for the galle were opened at 
four o'clock and ? Bt for the pit 
(which we now call the orchestra) 
and the boxes at five. According to 
the custom of the day, ladies would 


uaintances . 





upper circle when the 
performance began. Their tickets 
cost a mere quarter of a dollar; but 
for the pit the beaux paid fifty cents, 
and seats in the stage boxes brought 
three-quarters of a dol- 
lar! 
It was everywhere a 
very informal audience. 
Because the entrances to 


stage, the audience was 


brought so close to the 


performers that it often 
interfered with the ac- 
tion of the play. The gal- 
leries_ were especially 
disorderly, for there the 


peanut vendor, who car- J 


ried apples, oranges, 
and candy as a side line, 
did his largest business, 
and it was not unusual 
for the crunching of pea- 
nuts to accompany the 
gravest dialogue of 
play. 


The very plan and fur- 


nishings of the early the- 1 


atre inspired informality. 
Consider the illumina- 
tion, for instance. In the 
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DRAMATICS 





ry ind a couple of hoops sus- 
ee the ceiling, into which 
were driven a number of nails, 
served as sconces for candles, an ar- 
rangement which not only obstruct- 
ed the view of the- spectators but 
filled the theatre with smoke. Can- 
dies were used for footlights also, 
and it was not unusual, during a 
tender love scene, for a stage hand 
tu appear and snuff the smoking can- 
dlewicks. Those which were used 
wong the walls, or pee from 
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Above: Oil lamps lighted the Park The- 
atre in New York City in 1822 when the 
farce Monsieur Tonson was produced. The 
actors were Charles Matthews and Ellen 
A. Johnson. Below: Dorothy Gish and 
Rollo Peters in The Streets of New York. 


N. ¥. Public Library 


the balconies or boxes, could easily 
be trimmed when necessary by an 
usher or some individual seated, 
near. Candlelight was succeeded by 
a not very successful oil illumina- 
tion. When the footlights consisted 
of half a dozen or more oil lamps, 
the point where their rays converged 
was very properly known as the “fo- 
cus.” Here all important passages of 
the piece had to be delivered, since 
a player was not clearly visible at 
any other spot on the stage. Attempts 
at introducing gas as a method of 
illumination aid not begin in the 
United States until about 1820 and 

















did not come into general use until 
many years later. 

The scenery at this time consisted 
of a short drop from the ceiling and 
a couple of wings on each side, mere 
coverings for the outline of the stage. 
Actors clattered about on the wood- 
en floor with uncushioned heels, and 
it was not until Boueicault in 1842 
introduced the first carpet that there 
was anything at all approximating 
modern stage trappings. Nor could 
an audience which came provided in 
winter with charcoal foot warmers 
or which was forced to crowd around 
the large stove im the center of the 
room in order to thaw out during the 


intermission, be expected to take the . 


theatre very earnestly, 
Managers alse were affected by 


the general spirit of informality. It 
sometimes happened that a perform- 
ance was postponed at the last min- 
ute by some announcement of the 
town crier that the production could 
not be arranged; and, if balls or par- 
ties interfered, or if there was a 
death in a principal family of the 
community, it was generally taken 
for granted that the play would not 
be produced at all. 

In reviving old American theatre 
customs, however, it would be wise 
for high school not te take 
some of these informalities too liter- 
ally. Yet it is le for imterested 
students and teachers to fol- 
low the pioneers im the movement of 
American dramas from Virginia, New 
York, and other Eastern Coast cities 
down into the Creole states, and 
thence across the prairies with the 
Mormons and the "49ers. 


After the pioneer plays, th 2re were 
others not so pompous, which schools 
might also put to sociological as well 
as dramatic usages. They provide no 
end of fun for both players and au- 
diences. A one-act memento 
Bronson Howard called Old Love 
Letters is redolent of lavendar and 
old lace and the sentimentalities that 
our grandmothers enjoyed. In some- 
what the same mood, but requiring 
more skillful acting, is Clyde Fitch's 
full-length Beau Brummel, an eigh- 
teenth century drama of manners. In 
case these hoop-skirted and crino- 
line affairs seem too, too fussy for 
modern girls and boys, there is Dion 
Boucicault’s melodramatic The Poor 
of New York (also called The Streets 
of New York) which can not be 
played at all nowadays without some 


Carolina, boasts the 


Photo by Chapman, Meltchers Studio, Charleston, 8. C. 


first theatre in United States, the lovely 


Charleston, South 
Bock Street, which was built in 1736. It was rebuilt by the government under WPA. 


element of burlesque. It contains 
character parts that young people 
enjoy getting their teeth into—as the 
theatre it. 

There are also the Eastern sea- 
coast plays of James A. Herne, which 
are neither hoop-skirted nor cari- 
catured, but are simple tales that will 
bring tears to the eyes in good old 
nineteenth-century fashion. High 
school students know that the real 
estate booms of recent history are 
not very different from the subdivi- 
siom of Shore Acres. 

A modern play, but dating back 
to am easlier time in its theme, is 
Rida Joknsom Young’s Little Old 
New York, which many schools en- 
joy because of its incidental songs 
and music. 

For these who can use a 
about some scientific dev 
there is Marguerite i $ one- 
act A Dish O' Tea Delayed, which 
speaks ef Benjamin Franklin's inven- 
tion of an. machine, and Eu- 

Pillot and Katharine Crosby's 
about Alexander Gra- 


ican problems are Roi Cooper 
Megrue and Walter Hackett’s I 


Pays to Advertise, George S. Kauf- 
man and Marc Connelly’s Merton of 
the Movies and Frank Weed's 
Ceiling Zero. 

The plays of today’ are 
usually plays, such as Thornton 
Wilder's one-act The Happy Journey 
to Camden and Trenton,’ and Alfred 


Kreymborg’s I’m Not Complainin’, 


also one-act. Paul Green’s one-act 
of the Southern negro, such as 
In Aunt M ’s Cabin, The No 
‘Count Boy, The Man Who Died at 
Twelve O'Clock, and Green's one- 
act play of dying Southern. aristoc- 
racy, Southern Cross, are all about 
modern folk. Moving westward, E. 
P. Conkle’s short Crick Bottom 
Plays,* and to the southwest, Lyna 
’ one-act Knives from Syria, are 
ies about the ple of these 
sections. A popular high-school play 
of the California coast is Dan Toth- 
eroh’s one-act Good Vintage. 

A diseussion of plays of the Amer- 
ican scene must also include some of 
the contemporary dramas based on 
modem theses, even though few 
schools will venture forth to produce 
them in their localities. The 
sives whe yearn to do that very thi 
will find these plays suited to hi 
sehook presentation: Harold A. 
Chatk Dust, a full-length 
satire; Haroid Callens The Monkey 
House, 2 one-act play about unem- 
pnt en = ee 

You Understand? a one-act 
anti-lynching play.* 


1 Published im Scholastic, March 18, 1938, p. 19-B. 
mieten <2 ora names September 17, 1937, » 


3 Published in Scholastic, April 2, 1936, p 21-3. 
"Lection, # Crick Bottom > eames © 
r Scholustic, March 19, Pp 
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the of despair, and a 
world Rank mee to cruelty and 
war seems to justify his indictment 
of our civilization as a “transient 
sickness.” A critic once aptly said 
about him, “Mr. Jeffers has reached 
the conclusion that animals are su- 
perior to man, but finds the waving 
grasses still more admirable.” To 
some people such pessimism is entire- 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 


ly justified, to others it is merely in- 
fantile; but. whether we agree or dis- 
agree with Mr. Jeffers’ conception 
of man as a rat, we must admit that 
no living American poet has caused 
so great a sensation. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson wrote 
about the misfits with pathy. 
Robinson Jeffers writes about the 
thwarted, the warped, the grotesque, 
the insane; not so much with sym- 
pathy as with tortured pity. His phil- 
osophy is beyond good and evil; his 
God and his mortals are alike in- 
human, The only ion is in his 
woman characters. In Faithful 
Shepherdess” and eyen more so in 
“Give Your Heart to the Hawks” his 
women are pathetic if sinnin 
creatures of warm flesh and b 

You as a high school student may 
wonder what you have to gain by a 
study of this poet whose creed is one 
of misanthropy and who believes 
that man is at best an unfortunate 
accident. I think will- get from 
Robinson t same sense of 
pity for mankind that you get from 
the novelist Theodore Dreiser. Pity 
is a great catharsis; it cleanses away 








[POETRY CORNER }} 
Guest Editor, Sylvia Meyer 


Central High School, St, Joseph, Missourl 
ROBINSON JEFFERS 


pettiness. His very uncertainty as to 
the purpose of life should make you 
more analytical, more tolerant, more 
forgiving. Some people are attracted 
to Jeffers because of a natural inter- 
est in the horrible which furnishes 
them an escape from realism, but 
this sort of interest is perhaps a de- 
sire for perverted romance. 

Mr. Jeffers’ with its familiar 
long lines is more often on 
myth than on fact. His violent trag- 

ies in which he heaps up physical 
and mental torture seem never quite 
to slake his pain. His bitter imagina- 
tion has found passionate expression 
in one symbol in particular: the in- 
~ hawk. The hawk he feels can 

ve outwardly” while man has per- 
verted himself by too much inward 
thinking. He believes that it is essen- 
tial to get the human mind “uncen- 
tered from itself” before it can be 
cured of its devouring sickness. 

There is something to be said for 
this point of view in the political and 
economic world of today. The ques- 
tion remains, however, shall we sub- 
mit or put up a fight. Mr. Jeffers 
submits. 

In short, his is a desperate courage 
that sees life as tragic, and he be- 
lieves it futile to attempt to change 
it. It is very fitting that such a man 
should live not in the conventional 
home but in a house of gray granite 
isolated on a low bluff a hundred feet 
from the Pacific Ocean in Carmel, 
California. It is also fitting that such 
a house should have a Hawk Tower 
built stone on stone by the man him- 
self. 

I repeat Mr. Jeffers is worth read- 
ing, if you have a strong stomach, 
even if he does see a rotten world. 
Remember Shakespeare gave us 
Hamlet, and there was Foss a 
me named Jeremiah. But don’t 

your will — It is one 
thing to read philosophy, quite 
er to accept it. 
Com 
Solitude that unmakes me one of men 
In snow-white hands brings sin 
recompense, 


Evening me with kindlier natures when 

On the needled pinewood the cold dews 
condense 

About the hour of Rigel fallen from 
heaven 

In wintertime, ot when the long night 
tides 

Sigh blindly from the sand-dune back- 
ward driven, 

Or when on stormwings of the north- 
wind rides 

The foamscud with the cormorants, or 
when passes 

A horse or dog with brown affectionate 
eyes, 

Or whirring from her covert a quail 
flies. 

Why, even in humanity, beauty and 

ood 


g 
Show from the mountainside of solitude. 


Age in Prospect 
Praise youth’s hot blood if you will, I 
think that happiness 
Rather consists in having lived clear 
through 
Youth and hot blood, on the wintrier 
hemisphere 


Where one has time to wait and to 
remember. 


Youth and hot blood are beautiful, so 
is peacefulness. 

Youth had some islands in it, but age 
is indeed 

An island and a peak; age has infir- 
mities, 

Not few, but youth is all one fever. 


And there is no possession more sure 
than memory’s; 

But if I reach that gray island, that 
peak, 

My hope is still to possess with eyes 
the homeliness 


Of ancient loves, ocean and mountains. 


And meditate the sea-mouth of mor- 
tality 

And the fountain six feet down with a 
quieter thirst 

Than I now feel for old age; a creature 
progressively 

Thirsty for life will be for death too. 


Copyright, 1935, by the Modern Library, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission of the Mod- 
ern Library, New York, N. Y. 











Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


CERTAIN high school stu- 
A dent wrote a theme the 
other day with the title, 
“Morning on the Farm.” His theme 
began, “The air was so fresh that I 
felt as if I had just’ been skinned.” 
This description may not call up a 
pleasant tactile image, but it indi- 
cates beyond a doubt that the stu- 
dent had himself experienced the 
freshness of early morning air. Do 
you think there are images as true 
in the following contributions? Do 
you think that other images have 
been copied rather than experi- 
enced? To give your readers the 
happy conviction that you have 
written from original experience is 
not easy, even though you have done 
so. Do you ever ask yourself after 
you have written a description— 
Could a blind and deaf man’ who 
had read books in Braille have done 
as well? 


Contrast 


Grandma’s kitchen has a cheery dis- 
position. 

The old stove roars its welcome 

And smiles brightly through its cracks. 

The smell of buckwheat cakes rising on 
its ledge 

Promises breakfast at six o'clock. 

A rocking chair gives forth contented 
clucks 

From beneath its red ruffles, 

While the old Wedgewood platter 

Hides its cracks beneath molasses candy 

Pulled to paleness. 


Our kitchen is a cool and impersonal 
thing, 
With white walls and tiles 
Which belittle anything but chromium, 
And would be humiliated by a rocking 
chair beside the stove. 
Lulu Mae Viehman, 17 
LeSueur ( Minn.) High School 
Mildred Swenson, Teacher 


Today 
Today is a day of ghosts. 


At dawn I saw shapes of boats 
Folding slowly through fog, 
And fog horns were moaning a lonely 


song 
Qn the water. 


And buildings were shadows of erags 
Marooned in the sky. 


This is a day of ghosts, 
When only the shadows of life are seen. 
This is a day for lonely people 
Who dwell with the ghosts 
Of life. 
Kenneth Lewars, 17 
Lansdowne (Pa.) High School 
Lincoln Atkiss, Teacher 


The Clouds Tonight 


The clouds tonight 

Were like strawberry sherbets 

In big blue bowls, 

Or like cotton candy 

Spun into balls. 

Day left them there 

And the night ate them greedily. 
Anna Wiswell, 17 
Mt. Gilead (Ohio) High School 
Louise Busby, Teacher 


Wet Dawn 


Thick night, choked with fog, 

Lies heavy on these slender boughs: 
The rain slides through 

Her cool, slim fingers 

To a saggy bed of wet brown leaves 


w. 
Behind the hill, a tattered blur of grey 
Hesitates, then creeps in. 

William Drake, 16 

East High School 

Sioux City, lowa 

Edith Pollock, Teacher 


December N ight 


I will see the moon slip out, 
And light the barn, 
And shiver past the radish bed, 
And chil. the farm. 
I will see the moon slip out, 
And shudder by, 
And know ten thousand blades of grass 
Feel just as I. | 
Richard Avedon, 16 
DeWitt Clinton High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Gerstin, Teacher 


Under a Windy Sky 
A galloping horse and a rolling plain 


Under a windy sky; 
And the hoofbeats pound on the ground, 
the ground, 
With i i joyous, earefree 





Over’ the carth’s fresh, 
And the wind shouts loud as we joyously 
race 
Under a windy sky. 
Gayle Ca: , 14 
Bradford (Vermont) Academy .. 
Miss Ethel M. Wellington, Teacher 


To a Frozen Brook 


When last I knelt bank, 

u 

And of den, 20h wenmeileaals 

That summer I did not know 

That through a glistening field of mow 

I'd walk, to find you strangely still 

Where once you tumbled down our hill. 

Our hill, 

Who heard our song, and knew that we 

Told secrets as we played. We three 

Were friends, But now our hill’s green 
heac 


Is tucked beneath a snowy bed, 
And everything escapes her view— 
She does not w that I'm with you. 


Dear brook, 

You lie so motionless. I fear 

That you too do not know I'm near. 

Your coat of ice has left me chilled 

With that it has killed 

My friends. Oh no, it can't be sol 

ee ee 
Betty Anne Stroup, 
Stowe High School 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Sara J. Dunmire, Teacher 
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unnecessary to make any comparison. 
Both Dackeray and Thickens are worthy 


of study,” 2 " 
ae, pworth Herald 


Uh-uhm! 

En route to the West Coast recen 
Alexander Woollcott, the literary criti 
stopped off at Sun Valley, Idaho 
witnessed the intercollegiate ski 
there. Ina\ Claire, actress, sat next 
kim and during the meet, saw the 
tund, parlor-couch athlete draw 
memo pad from his pocket and make 
note. . . . Ina peeked over Woollcott’ 
shoulder and read the memo: “Remind 
yourself never to put on a ski.” 

—Lyons in N. Y. Post 


Science Lab “S 4 

Some time ago H Burum, . 
nalism instructor at Santa Maria (Cal.) 
High School, swore that he'd eat his 
hat if his students ever got the school 
paper out on time. The students did— 
and reminded Burum of his straw top- 
per. But they forgot that he was a 
chemistry teacher, too. Burum merely 
mixed a brew that reduced the straw 
to a sandwich spread consistency. He 
flavored the concoction, spread it on 


crackers—and ate it. 
—Youth Today 


How’s Your RQ? 


(Concluded from page 22) 


‘Til admit that reading can be useful 
and pleasant. But I thought I learned 
to read when I first entered school. 
Here am I, at the ripe old age of sev- 


Fe 


Fishh 





enteen, just about ready to graduate 
from high school. Isn’t it too late to do 
much about my reading ability now?” 


Pes —< " Full-sized adults with 
uble chins and bald can improve 
their rea**g if daira cum tb. 50 
can you. How? For one thing, you can 
help yourself. Practice reading for fun 
every day—say half an hour. Give your- 
acl teste tp check mp ou the eutinaiie 
end sureness with which you read. 
(There will'ta: peck ests te SeRioleatio 
is spring.) Finally, watch for Scholas- 
a's stag Sa 

Now that you realize the i 

o Lou BQ, the rest ie up to you Cond 





DO YOU REMEMBER? 


An English Quiz 


pres?*any thought exactly, (c) possesses 
more passion and force than beauty. 


7. In “Compensation” Robinson Jef- 
fes says that (a) when he is alone he 


Mix up geography, can see beauty and goodness, even in 
And the novel about him people, (b) he watches from the pines 
Is thrilling biography. 


bo 


She was whipping the cream—not a 
Quiet ure! 

But the man sneaking in 

Did not see her or heed her. 


4. .The dim light of this place did 
ete ee ager 
But snuffing the candles 
Was tough on romance. 


5. Of airplanes to come he 


on a snowy evening and loves the stars 
and waves and all the animals that pass, 
(c) he loves a horse or dog better than 
humanity. 


8. You now know, if you did not 
before you studied the vocabulary test, 
that you might (a) meet a cummer- 
bund at a German-American party, (b) 
wear a cummerbund tied around your 
waist, (c) carry a cummerbund as a 
suitcase. 


9. According to The Round Table, 
(a) it is easy to convince readers that 
we are writing from our experience, 


(b) a blind and deaf man can write as 


Wrote a iction; oe 
F - 7 well as these students, (c) original ob- 
rede y ste rab = servation is important for good writing. 


But you are better if with your 
magazine open you can make the cor- 
rect choice in the following: 


6. Brooks Atkinson says that the 


— language (a) is too simple to 
enable Americans to write so the En- 


10. If you failed in the previous 
questions, you are indicating that Carol 
Hovious may be right in saying that (a) 
most high school students could read 
better they do, (b) ‘students can 
never learn to read well if they were 
badly taught, (c) students are never 


ot yor Ta 





glish can understand them, (b) can ex- successful if they have a low RQ. 










TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 


By Gretta Baker 









Here’s a return engagement of “Two's company; three’s a crowd.” In Column I 
cross out the word that doesn’t belong there. In Column II underline the word 

















related to the remaining pair in the first column. 
COLUMN I 4 COLUMN Il 

1. sauté canopy entrée architecture menu dressmaking 
2. novachord organdy celesta travel hobby music 

3. oriel ag tanager bird flower insect 

4. marmot erule jac dye law animal 

5. chi peccary th animal plant chemical 
6. jabot — chet clothing machinery ships 

7. clematis turbine acacia movies cooking plant . 
8. finale ingenue sobriquet boxing racing theatre 

9. souchong monsoon oe art tea weather 
10. jodhpurs iquet cummerbund organization lo clothin 
11. toucan grouse vehicle ird miner 

12. parabola quat guava nut fruit shell 

18. wet canapé  crouton food clothing game 

14. iconoscope X-ray weather medicine engineering 
15. ampere fungus ohm electricity botan rinting 
16. glucose _ resin saccharine manufacturing paint food 

17. calomel - fondant quinine candy insect drug 

18. chard myrrh astronomy vegetable nut 

19. chimera aspic caviar animal music food 

20. avocado _lingo mango fruit government speech 














LITERARY LEADS 


OUR LANGUAGE 

Apropos of the beautiful lines in Sean 
O’Casey’s play Juno and the Paycock now 
playing (again) in New York, drama critic 
Brooks Atkinson recently wrote: “Among 
the things for which we should always be 
duly grateful is the English language. It is 
a thing not only of beauty but of force and 

ion. It is the genius of our civilization. 

Chaucer, Shakespeare, the translators of 
the King James Bible and Milton have en- 
dowed it with fervor and grandeur. In its 
purest state it is a simple language with 
tremendous muscle and pliability, and it 
can encompass anything real or imagina- 
tive. No man ever had a thought that the 
English language could not express and 
share intimately with English and Ameri- 
can people.” , 
PLAYS 

We were happy to see the January issue 
ot the One Act Play Magazine and to read 
the announcement that it has resumed pub- 
lication after taking some time out. We are 
looking forward to the February issue 
which, the editors have announced, will be 
especially full of plays suited for school 
dramatic clubs and classroom work. Future 
issues will include articles and plays by 
Clifford Odets, William Saroyan, Robert 
Frost, Paul Green, Millen Brand, Irwin 
Shaw and many others. 


SCHOOL NOVEL 

The Dial Press has awarded the $1,000 
prize in its contest for the best novel with 
a school back to Sophia Belzer 
Engstrand, of Chicago, Mrs. Engstrand 
(her husband is the novelist, Stuart David 
Engstrand) has taught at the High School 
ot Woodridge, New York; at Washington 
High in Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and at 
Arizona State Teachers College. Her prize- 
winning novel, Miss Munday (to be pub- 
lished in April), is “the story of a teacher 
who had to decide whether she should 
marry a man of whom the school board 
Seer or give up a profession she 

ved.” 


POCKET BOOKS 

Pocket Books, those attractively bound, 
attractively printed (and attractively 

riced) reprints of classics which sell for 
Bsc, have added the following titles to their 
growing list: Margaret Kennedy’s The Con- 
stant Nymph; Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobi- 
ography; Mrs. Belloc Lowndes The Lodger; 
a Kathleen Norris’ Mother. Pocket Books, 
Inc., now offer educational discounts for 
quantity orders from schools. 


MARCH BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month: dual choice 
The Trees, by Conrad Richter. Knopf. 
Native Son, by Richard Wright. Harper. 
Literary Guild: 
An Old Captivity, by Nevil Shute. Mor- 
row. 
Junior Literary Guild: 


I og Nansen, by Anna Gertrude 
Hall. king. 
Older girls: Where Did Your Garden 


Grow? by Jannette May Lucas. Lippincott. 


CONRAD 


In his “Trade Winds” in the Sat- 


urday Review of Literature P. E. GC. 
cus recen 


tled to 


i out: “We were star- 
ee ee 
conspiring agin the Government and 
didn't seem to know what it was all about; 
for Joseph Conrad, in his “The Anarchist” 
uses exactly that plot in a quite remarkable 
story.” 


MUSIC 

Background music on movie sound 
tracks, and the men who are responsible 
for that music, have come in for some well- 
written attention lately. You'll find them 
the subject of George Antheil’s article 
“Hollywood Composer” in the Fi 
Atlantic. Oscar Levant devotes about fifty 
pages to a discussion of the subject in his 
chapter “A Cog in the Wheel” in his new 
_ A Smattering of Ignorance (Double- 

y). 


WORDS 


“Can you tell me if any other — 
has had a vocabulary as large as Shake- 


speare’s?” a reader asked Frank 
Colby who conducts a vocabulary volumn 
in the New York Post. Mr. Colby’s reply 
was that by actual count all Ss 
speare’s writings reveal only 20,000 differ- 
ent words whereas an American pro- 
fessor of English recently found that most 
of his waleale (university) averaged 
about 60,000. 


PRIZE POETRY 

Constance Anne Taber, sixteen year old 
senior at the Bentley High School in New 
York City, has been awarded first prize in 
the Camp Fire Girls’ Fifth Nati Poetry 
Contest by a group of judges including 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Margaret Wid- 
demer, Padraic Colum, Joseph Auslander 
among others. 


PAPER 

If you were an unknown writer starting 
out to make a name for yourself in Eng- 
land, the t would be very dim. 
English publishers, rationed at 60 per cent 
of their previous paper consumption, aren’t 
going to publish “unknowns” any more— 
at least while the paper shortage lasts. 


G. WASHINGTON 


The newest book about Washingten and 
the American Revolution to come to our 
desk is A. C. M. Azoy’s They Were Not 
Afraid to Die, published by the Military 
Service Publishing Company. 


PULITZER 


In her article “Regi Literature of - 
the South,” in the F English Jour- 
of 


nal, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, author 
last yes Pulitzer Prize a a 
The Yearling writes: “To my Ellen 
G!asgow stands alone in our generation 
the creator of the only unmistakable 


gional literature of the South. Pulitzer 


prizes for ‘distinguished’ novels are amaz- 
ing anomalies when they ignore work ‘of 
her literary ion.” 


Plays 
Anderson, Maxwell. V. F . Ran- 
dem Stason, 196%, {Cahoon of 
giey. sarinted te Seholntc, Feb. M4, 
935.) 


Bissell, Walter L. His Superior in Com- 


mand. ight Author. Scholastic, 
ra ee 


MacKaye, Percy. W. ‘on, the Man 
Who Made Us. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE: This sketch is not 
fiction but actual fact, kindly furnished 


me by Mr. Morton Pennypacker, Long 
Island fibrarian, with headquarters at 
East Hampton, Long Island, to whom I 
make most grateful acknowledgment 
for the data. Mr. Pennypacker is an 
authority on the Revolutionary period. 


ARM weather for making 

doughnuts, but now the 

last of the batch was done. 
Skillfully wielding the ladle with 
slender, rounded arms from which 
she had back the ruffles, 
Sally Townsend drew it from the 
iron pot. The doughnut it carried 
was added to the plump brethren 
in the dish on the table, Surveying 
her work with pleased eyes, she 
mopped her face with a small square 
of lawn, tossed back an unruly lock 
of hair that hung over her forehead. 
Although her mother was house- 
keeper, Sally who was a natural cook 
took a great interest in the kitchen 
and all its works. She was a tall girl 
of seventeen. A , mischievous 
smile played. around the corners of 
her Lee 4 mouth, as she said, half 


alou 


“Major Andre shall not have these 
doughnuts to play with as he did the 
others. I stow them in a safe 


place before he comes to dinner.” 
She bore the dish to a deep cu 
on the far side of the kitc 
board almost never used. 
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Sally Townsend Starts Something 
The Story Behind the Capture of Major Andre 


By Laura Benet 


fresh cookies and doughnuts in the 
china closet where no one thought of 
looking for them. He had only pro- 
duced the goodies at the eleventh 
hour, when young guests were about 
to go home hungry. Sally, “the ador- 
able Miss Sally,” as he, imself, had 
nicknamed her, pretended to be 
deeply offended. But who could be 
vexed for long with such a gay, 
amusing and polite friend as this 
sometime visitor to “Little Rayn- 
ham.” Such was the name of their 
home in Oyster Bay, the house with 
the wide lawns, and old box trees. 
Colonel Simcoe of the Queen’s Ran- 
gers had chosen it for his winter 
quarters during the past four years 
of the Revolution. Major Andre, an- 
other British officer, came there to 
see him and was on familiar terms 
with the Townsend family, in fact 
almost like a member of it. He rode 
horseback, drew ae and com- 
posed verses for Sally and her two 
sisters, Audrey ding Phoebe. He had 
even scratched her name on the glass 
of one of the window-panes. True, 
Colonel Simcoe had sent her a valen- 
tine but then he was so much older; 
forty at least, Sally reflected. 

In a way it was jolly to have of- 
ficers in the house despite the war. 
Each of the three girls contributed 
her share of gaiety and helped to 
keep the guests in a good humor. 
Their father, Samuel Townsend, dig- 
nified in his snuff-colered suit wi 
silver knee and shoe buckles and a 
white stock eg lawn, was a 
fine old gentleman, a perous 
merchant. ‘Decidedly patriotic and 
revolutionary in his sympathies, he 


had had one warning and been com- 
pelled under oath to his feel- 
ings well in check. Long Island was 


virtually in the hands of the British 
this year of 1780. 

“Hester!” Sally came out of her 
reverie and turned to the colored 
maid who was beating up a bow! of 
batter. “Hester, we must bestir our- 
selves. Dinner is to be served today 
on the stroke of three. Major Andre 
is coming to take dinner with Col- 
onel Simcoe.” 

“Ya-as, Miss Sally. He do love 
doughnuts.” Hester left off her stir- 
ring to peep into one of several 
pots hung from the crane’s arm over 
the great kitchen fireplace. Sally 
stepped into the buttery to whip 
cream for the dessert. She was in 
the midst of this delicate operation 
when out of the corner of her eye, 
she saw a strange man enter the back 
door of the kitchen. Apparently he 
thought himself unobserved, as Hes- 
ter’s back was turned. Taking a let- 
ter from his pocket, he pop it into 
the unused kitchen cupboard and 
promptly went out of the door and 
took to the read again. 

Sally Townsend had as much curi- 
osity as any other girl, especially in 
these stirring times. Her adored 
elder brother, Robert, was in Gen- 
eral Washington’ s employ as a secret 
service man. She left her syllabub, 
walked quietly over to that cup- 
board, drew out the letter. It was 
sitting cheek by jowl with her plate 
of warm doughnuts and bore the 
name, “James Anderson.” Now who 
might James Anderson be? Puzzled, 
she went back to her task in the 
buttery. But she determined that 
she would watch the fate of that let- 
ter. The American cause was never 
long out of her thoughts. 

While she and Hester were in the 
final heat of dinner preparations, 


Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 17—-28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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footsteps sounded in the hall—very 
familiar footsteps. Into the forbidden 
precinct of the kitchen came a young 
man with a handsome, gentle face 
and Jarge eyes with a somewhat 
drramy expression. He was dressed 
in the uniform of a British officer, a 
scarlet coat with green epaulets, 
ruffed shirt and stock; his hair was 
clubbed and tied in the prevailing 
style. With a smile and a courtly 
bow he made straight for that iden- 
tical cupboard in which Sally had 
placed the doughnuts, emerging 
with one in each hand, his eyes 
twinkling. ; 

“Is it permissible, Miss Sally? You 
know my weakness,” Major Andre 
said, charmingly. But with the 
doughnut in his left hand, Sally saw 
that he carried the James Anderson 
letter. War had taught her to ob- 
serve quickly. The maid tossed back 
her head and laughed uproariously: 
“The Major he do know when dough- 
nuts is a-making,” she snorted. 

But Sally’s ever-busy mind was 
turning over the matter of the letter. 
She wondered whether it was im- 
portant enough to relay as fact to 
her brother, Robert. Robert Town- 
send was popularly supposed to be 
in charge of his father’s business 
house in New York City. In reality 
he was one of five men who acted as 
Washintgon’s Secret Service Bureau. 
These men were as necessary to the 
“cause” as guns or ammunition, be- 
cause of news they gathered and 
sent along the line. This summer of 
1780 was the gloomiest time of the 
whole war for the Americans. Two 
years before Nathan Hale had been 
captured and executed. After that 
Washington determined to get infor- 
mation from the British lines by a 
more carefully planned system. 

Later on as Sally was coming 
down stairs, she heard voices—voices 
she knew well—coming from the 
large downstairs bedroom. That was 
Colonel Simcoe’s—and he was in 
there, closeted with the major, As 
she passed by the door she distinctly 
heard two words emphasized several 
times—the words “West Point.” Her 
very heart stood still, West Point 
was the besieged country’s fortress 
and stronghold. If West Point should 
fall into the hands of the enemy, it 
would be all up with the Americans. 
The British would win the war... 
Though she had no idea what the 
whispered words meant, she must 


LAURA BENET 


HEN we asked Laura Benet to 
tell us something of herself, she 
wrote the following: 

“TI was born in New York City at Fort 
Hamilton, of parents both of whom 

definite gifts for writing. My 
father’s letters were gems, somewhat 
like Frank Stockton in humor; my 
mother had more the ability of a nov- 
elist and story-teller. Because my father 
was an army officer we children strayed 
around at numerous posts and had a 
somewhat interrupted education. I was 
graduated (at last) at the Emma Wil- 
lard School in Troy and later at Vassar. 

“I became greatly absorbed by social 
work and might have gone on with it 
all the days of my life, for my two 
brothers were writing, and three writers 
in one family seemed superfluous. How- 
ever, eventually I drifted into a position 
with the Book-page of the New York 
Evening Post, and later the New York 
Sun. Constant reviewing, editing, and 
writing gradually led to deeper interest 
in my own contributions. In 1929 I 
abandoned all jobs for my special work. 
Books published are: Fairy Bread, 
Noah’s Dove, Basket For a Fair 
(peems) ; Goods and Chattels (stories) ; 
Hidden Valley (juvenile); The Boy 
Shelley and Enchanting Jenny Lind 
(biographies). There are also two 
novels which have never been published, 
one of them, I believe, my best piece of 
work.” 

Miss Benet, as you've probably 
guessed, is the sister of Stephen Vincent 
Benet and William Rose Benet, both of 
whom you’ve met often in these pages. 





notify her brother that something 
dangerous was brewing. Often be- 
fore she had sent him valuable bits 
of information. . 

So before an hour had passed, 
Sally was calling on Captain Daniel 
Young. Though a British officer, he 
was a warm friend of the Town- 


vors. He was sitting in his quarters 
reading, when a slim figure was ad- 
Young,” said Sally’s gay voice. “Is 
on fem going to New York 

y? I've run out of my favorite 
brand of tea and need some badly 
for an entertainment I am gi to- 
morrow night. Would it be asking 
too much of you to beg that a rider 
might stop at my father’s store to- 
nig t and pick it up? Otherwise it 

ill be too late.” 

“My dear Miss Sally!” Captain 
Young bowed gallantly and lifted 
her hand to his lips. “I am more 
than delighted to be of any service 
to you and yours, I shall send a 
messenger on a fast going horse to 
New York at once.” He took from 
her hand the scribbled and sealed 
note she handed him, addressed to 
her brother. 


Sally's. brother, Robert Townsend, 
was a young man of twenty-five with 
a strong chin and a prominent nose, 
He came out to the door of his New 
York office, summoned by a clatter- 
ing horseman. The man drew rein 
and handed in a letter. Robert was 
well versed in the art of receiving and 
transmitting letters. When the mas- 
sage about the tea had been scanned, 
he brought out the packet of tea and 
gave it into the rider’s hand to carry 
back to Oyster Bay. But he saw 
other words between the lines of the 
casual note—and hurried into his of- 
fice to peruse these carefully. 

Before the Revolution, Ri had 
acted as purchasing agent for his 
father, importing sugar, molasses, 
rum, flax, tea, and coffee. Now, as 
an American Secret Service man, he 
bore the assumed name of “Samuel 
Culper, Junior” and the store was 
merely a blind. To the outside world 
of the British occupation he was 
Robert Townsend, storekeeper. But 
in his other role, he followed Wash- 
ington’s instructions which read: 
“Culper, Junior is to remain in the 
City, to collect all the useful infor- 
mation he can—to do this, he should 
mix as much as ible, among the 
Officers and alana visit the Cof- 
fee Houses and all 
He is to pay particular attention to 

eth 9. by land and water 
in and about the city, especially.” 

As Robert turned over Sally's note 

(Continued on page 40) 
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What’s Your Name? 


An Editorial 


E'VE exhausted our ingenuity. It took us 

twenty years to get to the point of admit- 
ting it, but now it’s out. We simply don’t know 
what to call you any more, and we're coming to 
you to ask for help. 

In the course of putting together your weekly 
magazine, we find ourselves mentioning you re- 
peatedly. And we haven't, in all our twenty years 
of publishing, been able to find the proper word 
te label you—our reading audience. 

We call you “high school students,” and that’s 
fairly accurate: that’s one of the things you are. 
But you're something more than that, too. “High 
school students” describes you well e as 
you are from eighty-thirty in the morning to 
three or four in the afternoon; but it fails to take 
account of your evenings at dances or movies, 
your afternoons on the tennis court or the skating 
rink, your Saturdays and your Sundays. Anyway, 
“high school students” is a phrase, and it’s much 
too long. We keep telling ourselves that there 
ought to be a word, a single word . . . 

Well, there’s the word “Youth.” Quite auto- 
matically, we spell it with a capital “Y,” because 
it’s such a high-rhninded word—time and custom 
have stretched it to the stars. And it remains fas- 
tened to the stars and will not behave well for 
earthly purposes. For instance, you'll admit 
there’s something ridiculous about a sentence 
which says, “The Youth put on their shorts and 
went out to play basketball,” or “You will find 
most of the Youth eating baked beans in the cafe- 
teria.” No, “Youth” will serve for your most de- 


termined or most lyrical minutes; but, during ’ 


twelve hours of your average day, it doesn’t fit. 

We've sometimes become so desperate that 
we've called you “boys and girls.” That, of course, 
won't really do. It sounds juvenile. It suggests 
only a small part of your nature—the part that is 


still capable of pranks and giggles, of playing 
jacks with little sister, or going in for a round of 
mannies with the youngsters next door. We need 
a word that applies to both sexes without dis- 
crimination. For in many of their activities, boys 
and girls have common interests today. 

“Young people” is a better phrase. It works 
pretty well for all moods. It’s quite possible to 
say, without grinning, that “the young people of 
America have faith in the future of the country,” 
or that “young people consume more hot-dogs 
than their elders do.” 

But we've overworked these two poor words 
until they look threadbare and sound monoto- 
nous» Again, they're two words—and we're still 
looking for one which will do the whole job. 

You see our dilemma. Can you help us to climb 
out of it by naming yourselves? Give us a word 
for you, and make it a single word—a fresh, solid, 
lively word that will contain all the flavor of your 
life at school and at home. Make up a word, if 
you can't find one ready-made. Parts of old words, 
put together in some new fashion, may give us a 
term which means everything that you are. 

It would be a savory word, with the tang of 
your new slant on life in it. It would be a digni- 
fied word, containing something of the sweep 
and importance you feel in your first successes. It 
would be a gay word, bubbling at the edges with 
your cheerful laughter. It would be a grave word, 
taking account of the difficulties you meet in your 
world. Above all, it would be a courageous word, 
with much of your vigor and directness in it. 

What shall we call you? A little later, we'll 
announce a contest based on this business of 
finding your name. But, because we know that 
good words aren't just pulled out of the sky at a 
moment's notice, we'd like you to begin puzzling 
about it right now. 
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the corner after school when the 
Silver Clipper rolled up to the curb, 

“Hi thar, stranger,” Tommy called, 
“Could I give you a lift somewhere?” 

“You shore could, Lil Abner,” Peg 
replied. “But you'll have to hold your 
horses until Tub Adams gets here. 
You've met the Miss Adams, haven't 

ou?” 

“Met her? I can’t miss her.” Tomm 
moaned. “She’s everywhere and wit 
everybody! Come on, get in, and we'll 
wait, if you say so. But where in heck 
could you two be headed—together?” 

“Well, this is more or 
less in the nature of a busi- 
ness appointment,” Peg 
confessed. “Don’t shout it 
out, but were going to 
meet the 5:10 train. And 
Signor Carlo Ravello — no 
less! You know, the Metro- 
politan opera singer, who's 
singing on-the Civic Con- 
cert series tonight. Tub 
just got the tip from some- 
body that he’s due on the 
5:10. I'm off to snag Sig- 
nor Ravello for an inter- 
view for the Hi-Brow and 
Tub is after his autograph. 
She’s just started a Musical 
Collection!” 

The autograph-hunter 
herself ap it at that 
moment, a little breathless, 
but armed with an auto- 
graph book and a handful 

“of well-chewed pencils. 
Although her “speaking 
terms” with Tommy were still limited 
to words of one syllable, a ride was a 
ride, and Tub knew it. She piled in the 
back seat and they were off 

While Tommy was trying to squeeze 
the Clipper into a 2-by-4 parking space 
at the station, Peg saw a reporter she 
knew from the Evening Star. “Hi there, 
Chuck,”—she called, “—or is it Chick? 
Anyhow, hi, and what's new?” 

“You just missed him!” announced 
Chuck—or Chick, and then laughed. 
“No, I was kidding. I just saw his busi- 
ness manager, Mr. David, and he says 
Ravello missed connections at Li 
Junction and won't be in until the 6:20, 
which means he’s yours, all yours! I've 
got a dinner to cover, so I'll have to 
get him after the concert. Come on, 
Girl Friday, let’s see the Hi-Brow scoop 
the Star o: this story! Well, I've got to 
dash. So long.” 

Of course, Peg was all agog. “But a 
whole hour to wait!” she sighed. “Oh, 
I know! Let's go over and see if old 
‘Sharps and Flats’ at the Gramophone 
Shop will let us play some of Ravello’s 
records. He was sore the other day 
because he said we'd worn out $3 Glenn 
Miller records without ever buying any- 
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19. Scooping the Town 
By Gay Head 


thing, but he may feel better now. Are 
you with me, pals?” 


They were . . . but definitely, and 


Mr. Sharp at the Gram Shop was either 
in a better humor or favorably im- 
pressed by their interest in the classics. 





At 8:10 Tub and Tommy came tearing in literally cov- 
ered with clothes including head waiter’s tie and shirt. 


By 6:20 they had played the complete 
file of Ravello recordings, consumed 8 
bags of uts, 2 chocolate bars, and 
a box of raisins, and were back at the 
station. Mrs. Huberling, president of 
the Civic Music course, was also there 
with Mr. David. When the 6:20 rolled 
in, Ravello and his accompanist, Mr. 
Nugent, were the first ones off. Tubby 
was all for nabbing him immediately 
but Peg held her back. “Hey, wait a 
minute. Don’t barge in yet. He may be 
allergic to autograph hounds. Wait and 
I'll ask him for an interview. Then you 
ease up to him Jater.” 

Tub waited, wondering if celebrities 


. might also be allergic to newshounds, 


but when Peg asked Ravello if he would 
grant an interview to a reporter from 
the high school paper, he smiled and 
said, “Ah, yes, you are so kind.” 

Peg could hardly believe her ears 
herself and when Ravello ested 
that the “young reporters” go g to 
the hotel, she was ready to swoon. But 
Pt Se Mr. David came dashing up 


somewhere. The ba ? Signor 
Ravello’s ba e? It had not arrived 
on the train. was it? 


There was a momentary silence, fol- 


lowed by a of wild ejaculations, 
baat it scsanbh that Sighr Revelih¥ beg 
age had been left behind at Liberty 
junction! 


“But my clothes—my dress clothes— 
my tails!” cried Ravello. 

“Signor,” Mr. David reminded him, 
“it is now 6:30. The concert is at 8:30. 
Not even a plane could get your clothes 
here in time.” 

“Then I will not ne t. The 
concert can wait,” Ravello announced. 

“Oh, but Signor, it cannot wait,” 
wailed Mrs. Huberling in agony at the 
very thought of such a calamity. “You 
must sing. 

“But I cannot sing . . . without a 
shirt,” sputtered Ravello, “I am not 
a—a turkey!” 

Peg and Tommy had been following 
the argumerit back-and-forth, as if it 
were a tennis match, but it was Tub 
who came forward with a ical sug- 

estion, “Maybe. . . maybe we could 
b-borrow some clothes,” she said in 
a quavery voice. 
Borrow? Some other man’s clothes?” 
shouted Ravello, aghast. 

“Here, let's go on up to the hotel,” 
Mr. Davi? said decisively and then 
turned to Peg, Tommy, and Tub. “You 
kids, too. We may need you . . . badly!” 

So the Clipper followed Mrs. Huber- 
ling’s shiny Miniusilis right up to the 
Mayfair and the three Central highers 
were ushered on up to the Celebrity 
Suite on the 14th floor. Mr. David got 
Ravello and his accompanist, Mr. Nu- 
gent, to go into the bedroom “to rest” 
and then called a conference in the 


much time. Mrs, Huberling has to pre- 
side at a director's banquet before the 
Feria die se dls al 


They were gone so iong that was 
worried. That is, ohn she time 
from her duties as te and 
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ally by Mr. David. 
was say “come in” and “thanks.” 

At exactly 8:10 Tub 
came tearing in, 
clothes. They had Mr, 
suit (vintage 1910), a 
longed to Mr. Hector Higgins 
comp., lit. and . sp.), Mr. 
white vest and , a wild assortmen 
of men’s shoes and socks econ Sr 
at the Trotter’s, and the Mayfair 
waiter’s tie, shirt, and collar. 

Mr. David arrived at the seme time, 
and at 8:25 Signor Ravello, a little 
baggy but unbowed, from the 
bedroom ready for the concert. He wore 
the “tails” and Mr. Nugent had man- 
aged to squeeze into the “tux.” Signor 
Ravello was now as calm as a Ma 
morn and even 
a half- autogra' 
fact, the whole g scene in Signor’s 
suite was one of soft words and kindly 
thoughts . . . in direct contrast to what 
was going on at the same moment in the 
Trotter's house across town. Pop Trot- 
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ter was still g to figure out what 
could have ha to all his shoes 
while he was g a shower! 
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15. CAREERS IN BRIEF: FOOD TRADES 
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QUALIFICATIONS: 
Health and cleanliness is demanded of 


everyone handling food. Average intelli- 
is : Inaiieies ‘tx tho nde, 
fs hats; ao cliesiaion of high meatal 
ability. These are funda- 
mental and are commonly required: neat- 
an eee ery mem- 
ory. an calles od creme 
else selling foods, must be well 
ene Monee ee ne eneete 
to - « « it has been found that 
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lish, Social Science and other academic _ 
subjects are taught as well as the more 
technical courses. Certain trade schools, in 
Connecticut and elsewhere, have main- 
tained food trade departments where stu- 
dents operate public dining rooms in con- 
nection with school, New Orleans and 
Oakland have offered courses in the food 
trades in their high schools and many more 
will undoubtedly follow. It is no longer 
“sissy” for boys to attend these classes . . . 
in fact . . . some of the most 

classes for boys are now in short order 
cooking and similar “subjects.” An item of 
interest is that the U. S. Army maintains 
12 schools where it trains 1,000 men not 
only for such jobs as that of commercial 
butcher but as cooks and chefs as well. 
Your editor does not advise you to enlist 
on the strength of this, however. It may be 
said that, at the present time, training for 
the food trades is obtained for the most 
part on the job. 


INCOME: 

Chefs are — according to the job. 
Some, whose fame gives the restaurant its 
reputation, receive higher salaries than 
many @ business executive. Bakers receive 
from $12.00 per week as learners to $50.00 
as journeymen. Countermen and soda dis- 
pensers will vary from $10.00 at the start 
to perhaps $25.00 a week. The pay of 
waiters and waitresses is not easy to esti- 
mate; frequently they are not paid a very 
high wage but receive one or two meals a 
on tips which sometimes 
may mount to more than their salaries. 


FUTURE: 


One of the advantages of the food trade 
is that it is comparatively easy to enter. 
Another advantage is that it functions in 
— enough units that ion to man- 
ag is le. Employment is stea 
for ds vader the has po tar nde 
It is possible to own your own business 
or . ne 
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A Monthly Department of Consumer 
Education for High School Students 


Cosmetics and Toilet Goods 


OSMETICS are products that 
uses every day. Even 
ride have their hair tonics 
and shaving lotions. But so extravagant 
have been the claims of glamour and 
beautification made for many brands 
of toilet articles that people are begin- 
ning to be te 
Official publications of the Govern- 
ment and scientific writers of physio! 
and health have debunked many suc 
misleading claims. But unwise buyers, 
lured by the natural desire to increase 
their attractiveness to others, are still 
likely to be fooled by some kinds of 
advertisements. 

Within the last few months, the 
United States Federal Trade Commis- 
sion issued a complaint against Lad 
Esther, Ltd. According to the offici 
report, the Lady Esther company 
claimed, among other things, that its 
face cream would penetrate the skin 
and safeguard “beauty glands.” (Medi- 
cal books give no information as to what 
these are, nor where located.) This 
cream, the Commission reported, would 
do no more nor less than most others, 
which is to cleanse the outer surface 
of the skin, and to serve as a lubricant. 

The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Company was also called to account 
for its description of the wonder-work- 
ing qualities of its “Milk of Magnesia 
Cleansing Cream,” and “Milk of Mag- 
nesia Texture Cream.” The company 
advertised: 

“ . .. Help overcome ‘acid’ skin . . . 
You know how milk of magnesia taken 
internally relieves excess acidity of the 
stomach. In just the same way these new 
type milk of magnesia creams act ex- 
ternally onethe excess fatty acid accumula- 
tions on the skin, and help to overcome 
unsightly faults...” 


What is acid skin? sep it is 


a disease invented for advertising pur- 
poses for in its complaint, the F.T.C. 
observes that there is no such “abnor- 
mal pathological condition.” 

Neither of these products would do 
the user any harm, Either. one might 
prove useful as an emollient for ski 
roughened by the bite of winter winds 
er dried by e to summer sun. 
But there is another class of prepara- 
tions, such as “Kremola” and “Dr, 
Berry's Freckle Ointment,” which may 
be actually dangerous. Kremola was 
ballyhooed as a cure for “ 
blackheads, and surface skin 


ment had no power to take action 
against dangerous cosmetics. So 

was the need for authority to ibi 
the sale of such products that 

the new law did not go into effect until 
a year after the President had si it, 
a few provisions permitting the Govern- 


.-ment to prohibit the sale of dangerous 


cosmetics became immediately opera- 
tive. 

The first product against which the 
Government took action was “Lash- 
lure,” an eyelash dye which had blinded 
at least one unfortunate woman. This 


es in newspa magazines, 
Over the air, Because of the wock 
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fection. Internal health is necessary 
for that, As a matter of fact, the use of 
a salve sometimes spreads it. 

Some skin euiahioags ¢- o as eczema, 
a and disa’ , fo 
aed and pga: ar an as 
miraculous cures advertised by 
makers of salves and ointments. “Blank’s 
salve” was used, and the eczema 
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AVE a little birdie in 
home? We dont mean the Kind 
ou keep in cages or the anemic- 

locking thing that pokes its head out of 

a clock every hour and cheeps “cuckoo.” 

We mean a badminton birdie, or if 


fastest growing indoor sports. Ten years 
ago the game was the private property 

the big-wigs in society. But a few 
gea:_ns back it suddenly “caught on” 


nis did many years ago. 
being play 
players in high schools, colleges, com- 
munity centers and private clubs. 

One of the unique features of the 
ame is that it lends itself to mixed 

ubles play. This is a blessing in dis- 
guise to Romeo. Instead taking 
Juliet for sodas after school is out, he 
can take her to the gym for a few sets 
of badminton. What is more, he does 


Badminton Is a Good Game for Mixed Doubles 


a racket-length away from the net. 
Her movement, for the most part, is 


precious split-seconds when ‘called upon 
to make a smash or drop return 
of “pop-ups” within her reach, Instead 


ing it. She leaves 


most of the overhead play to her part- 
ner, confinin in this de- 
partment to the pop-ups falling within 





hit up to her partner for an easy “kill.” 
Occasionally either player will be 
called-upon to make a return from his 
or her partner's playing area, when the 
other has been forced out of position. 
But this is the only time the act is par- 
donable, When a player starts making 
a habit of it, teamwork flies out of the 
window. The formation is broken up 
and the team is wide open on the next 
play or until they can get back into 
position. 

Sometimes it is very difficult to man- 
euver into the aad up-and-back 
battle array, particularly following the 
service. is holds true for both the 
servers and the receivers. The serving 
team, however, has the advantage. By 
planning their attack shrewdly, the 
servers.can prevent the opponents from 
deploying into the correct up-and-back 
positions. The first serve illustrates this 
point. To open the game, the girl 
serves from the right court to the girl 
in the opposite right court. 

The server knows that the first con- 
cern of the receiver after the return 
will be to get into ideal position for 
teamwork. To thwart her, she ma 
place a low drive to the inside back 
corner. A double advantage is gained 
by this move. The receiver is 





uires a certain delicacy of 
a and a deftness unlike any 
other skill in sports. Since these 
things come na to the 
fairer sex, they make excellent 
net players. 

The. boy’s importance is in no 
way suberdinated by this fact. 
Being the man of the doubles 
“family,” he is expected to do 





forced farther away from her 
teamwork position and she is 
compelled to make her play 
from her weak side, the back- 
hand. 

More force is required in the 
driven serve then bor the short 
serve, but the bird must not be 
smitten too hard. The idea be- 
hind this stroke is for the flight 
to lose its forward momentum 
suddenly at the instant the bird 
comes within striking distance 
of the receiver. 

In. general the tactics de- 
scribed will also apply to the 
boy when he serves in the right 
court. When the girl serves to 
the opposing boy, however, she 
will be safer if she confines her 
efforts to an accurate short 
serve. - 





The receiver's partner may 
gain considerable slletaings dur- 
ing the serve by taking a position as 
close to the normal teamwork position 
as she (or he) can. For example, when 
the girl is receiving the boy steps back 
to about the center of the court. When 
the boy is receiving, the girl takes a 
position near the midcourt and short 
service lines. She is never supposed to 
back up into her partner’s territory. 
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NEWS AND PICTURES OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





THEY SAILED THROUGH TIME 


CY 'siate WELLES, William 
Shak are, two “pretend” mi- 
cro’ hone a ved’ Goll of re- 
search, and a “time machine” — these 
were the ingredients used by a group 
of Los Angeles students to prove they 
knew their English literature. 

Under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Bartlett, teacher of English, a class at 
Susan Miller Dorsey High School,-Los 
ao me California, decided to write 
and produce a play, and chose for their 
subject-matter a radio interview be- 
tween Orson Welles and William 
Shakespeare. The “time machine” made 
it possible for Mr. Welles to be trans- 
cage to the Globe Playhouse in Lon- 

ion and to the year 1609. There the 
“guest speaker of the evening,” Mr. 
William Shakespeare, made a be- 
wildered appearance before the micro- 
phone, and , ene with Orson Welles 
the changes that had taken place in 
English literature. 

‘They Speak Our Language” is the 
title of the script. And before the 15 
minutes of brisk dialogue were finished, 
the listeners had been whisked to Sam 
Johnson’s room, to New England, and 
to Hollywood, and had learned that 
English grew considerably since Shake- 
speare’s time and is spoken by 225,- 
000,000 people today. 

It must have been fun to build the 
time machine itself from cardboard 
(see cut), to copy the costume of 
Shakespeare from fis 1609 oil portrait. 


They searched. the history of 
English for facts and that would 
S : "a : 


Coot WAM Shaseapene Sx daly 
one script im a long series that Miss 
Bartlett's class has turned out. 
They have learned a good deal about 
creative writing, spoken English and 
the History of Literature in the process. 


CHARM ON THE AIR 
HARM SCHOOL” groups got 
a break and a boost over 
radio recently when Gloria 
Dean, president of the Port roe 
Island) 


ton (Lon 
: ich Cl 


over the air waves 
were someenins 
any school shoul 
have been proud 
of, She was inter- 
viewed by Fred 
Allen on the aims and activities of her 
own club, 

The Port Washington Charm Club, 
organized three years ago, is now a 
thriving organization of 850 members. 
Meetings are held once a month with 
either guest speakers or discussion pro- 
= on topics such as good grooming, 

ow to choose friends, etiquette for 
home and school parties, the cor- 
rect way to apply ie business positions. 


GLORIA DEAN 


necticut) High School don’t have 

to go downtown on a shopping 

trip to pep up their spring wardrobes. 

can window-shop between classes 

and make purchases on the ises at 
their own high school Student Ss 

It's under direction of Carl J. 

Nemetz, sal ip instructor. At 

present, it’s being conducted as a de- 

t store with five divisions: boys’ 


and girls’ clothing, cosmetics, i 

cog and shoes. It’s furnished. wit 
from glass-front counters to a va 
ister; and it’s stocked with on 


consignment from local ; 
Last fall the store sold groceries. 
Students and faculty members were the 
first customers, but livittg near 
the school soon use of the new 
convenience. Some customers began to 


G9. at Greenwich (Con- 
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A MIGHTY ECHO 
TRAINING ground for hun- 
dreds of journalists who are to- 
day working in the press- 


daily in the United States; one of the 
few daily school Py sa in existence: 
these are a few complimen 
phrases which fit the Shortridge bal 
Echo, published at Shortridge Hi 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. ; 

The Echo has had an active life, and 
a very long one. For forty-two years it 
has given Shortridge students practice 
in reporting, interviewing, and critical 
writing. It has always had a vivid 
sports column and many gay personals 
in addition to its feature stories and 
editorials. 

Every week, five different staffs work 
on the Echo—one for each day of the 
school “week. Each es = 4 
about thirty ils and a - 
viser. This ag that 150 students 
at Shortridge High get first-hand ex- 
perience every year. The Echo Press 
Club unites all five staffs; there is a 
common managing editor over all staffs 
and faculty sponsors; and the separate 
divisions maintain a unity of spirit that 
accounts for part of the Echo's femark- 
able success. Friendly rivalry among 
the staffs also plays an important part. 

The Echo is printed by the Short- 
ridge Press, an excellent print shop with 
modern equipment, Sigg ore 
clearly i the paper's value; 
several large local stores are paying 








i: 


Members of the day’s staff on the Shortridge Daily Echo, the oldest daily school 
paper in the United States. There’s a new staff each day—five in all for the week. 


students to write their advertisements 
for the Echo. And, having seen the 
ads, we don’t wonder! 


THE WHOLE TOWN’S AT HOME 
[: 1936, the 3,000 citizens of Selins- 
ve, a small P Ivania_bor- 
sat hadn’t any siatch of ground 
in which their children could play. To- 
day they have a big-time community 
center, several playgrounds, a beach, 
and one of the most spirited community 
programs in America. “They did all this 
through their own efforts; and the high 
se boys and girls of Selinsgrove 
were among the first to put their 
shoulders to the wheel. 

The citizens of Selinsgrove found 
their playground first, It functioned 
wile’ Be t of Instruction 
assisted by the County Supervisor of 
Recreation and Adult Education Di- 


vision of the WPA. When the sum- 
mer ended, they wanted to keep it go- 
ing indoors_and looked about for a 
suitable building. They found what 
they were looking for in a vacant struc- 
ture owned by the local bank. 

But even the most valiant committee 
couldn’t tackle the job of making a 
community center alone. They invited 
every club and civic organization in 
town to send a representative to serve 
on the Center’s governing board. Addi- 
tional board members were appointed 
from each junior and senior class in the 
secondary schools, and from every Sun- 
day School in the community. 

The new board estimated that $2,000 
would be necessary, before the Com- 
munity Center could be launched. One 
hundred volunteer workers collected 
more than $2,000 and the work began. 

The vacant building was cleaned and 
repaired. Games were furnished for 
the young people. All the borough’s 
clubs were invited to hold their meet- 
ings in the Center, and more than 20 
clubs now have headquarters there. 


Selinsgrove Amateur Radio Club is 
outstanding for its accomplishments. 
People who live twenty five miles away ~ 
from the Center come to meetings. 
Almost all the members have become 
licensed operators. The club's fame 
has spread a long distance; 275 amateur 
radio operators came from as far as 
Ontario and Maryland to attend the 
club’s summer “Ham Fest.” 

The high school students of Selins- 
grove have participated in every branch 
of the program. They helped repair 
the Center, clear the beach, supervise 
the playgrounds, and organize the 
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DR. EHRLICH’S MACIC BULLET 
(Warner Bros. Directed by William 
Dieterle. Screen play by John Hus-~ 
ton, Heinz Herald, and Norman Burn- 
side. Based on original biographical 
material in the possession of Dr. 
Ehrlich’s family.) 





“Doktor: Phantasus” was the nick- 
name given to Dr. Paul Ehrlich: when 
he first proclaimed, “We must learn to 
fight microbes with magic bullets.”* 
No one knew what the man was i 
about, and he was ridipuled by many 
the leading scientists’ in Germany at 
that time. But then that was more than 
fifty years ago, and today Paul Ehrlich’s 
name ranks along with Pasteur, Robert 
Koch, Roux and Behring, as a great 
scientist. He was a close friend and 
co-worker of Behring, who discovered 
diphtheria antitoxin, and a val 
Robert Koch, discoverer of the tu 
bacillus, the cause of consumption. 


Paul Ehrlich, as a young man, was 
not a good student, because he would 
not learn the thousands of long words 
in medical books; he was not a good 
doctor, because he refused to pam 
te hospital discipline; he has not even 
ag bacteriologist, according to the 
general pattern, because he spent most 
of his time in the laboratory “playing” 
with colors—in the form of analine dyes. 
Yet it was this very interest in dyes 
which brought him to the attention of 
Koch. Ehrlich, an unknown young doc- 
tor at the time, showed the great Koch 
how to stain the tubercle microbe. 


This then, is the man about whom 
Warner Brothers have built another fine 
film biography. It is built to the 
formula, if not quite the epic scale, of 
Pasteur and Zola, also directed by 
William Dieterle. It is a serious film 


on a serious scientific subject; most of 
the scenes take place either in Jabora- 
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Edward G. Robinson, as Dr. Elirlich, 
the scientist, in the new Warner film. 


toxies or hospital wards, and there are 
many shots {in Technicolor) of bac- 
teriological slides under the microsco 

It is the story of Ehrlich’s life which 
was devoted to scientific research in 
diseases, including tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, and syphilis, with its specific 
cure, the formula “606.” The film deals 
with its clinical subjects carefully and 
candidly and with a respect for scienti- 
fic accuracy. For this reason it moves 
slowly and is pretty grim in spots, but 
it represents a sincere and studious 
handling of a difficult subject. 


Edward G. Robinson’s Dr. Ehrlich 
is a fine film characterization and the 
entire cast of Ehrlich’s associates is 
excellent. Dr, Robert Koch, as pla 
by Albert Basserman, a distinguis 
German actor who has recently come 
to this country, is unforgettable. 


Visiting-girl Betty Field (cemter) puts on 2 hot-cha-cha song number, mostly for 
the benefit of Jackie Cooper (right) im Paramount’s new film version of Seventeen. de Keuif’s Microbe Hunters. 
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SEVENTEEN ( by 
Louis King. Screen play by Agnes 
C. Johnston and Stuatt Palmer. Based 
om the story by Booth 


and the play by Stuart Walker, Hugh 
Stanislaus, and Stannard 


getting all mixed up. It’s a hard life— 


a when you weaken! 
illie’s cardiac complication is Lola 
Pratt, a sophisticated visiting girl who 
turns up her nose at simpler 
things of life, suchas jalopies and movie 
dates. ‘She wants to go places—ig toad- 
sters and wear evening c | 

If you are familiar with the Booth 
Tarkington story or play on which this 
is based, you can see that the film ver- 
sion has been somewhat streamlined, 
but the dialogue isn’t very fresh and 
there are spots where the old be- 

ins to creak. Certainly none of the 
boys we know would put u with Lola’s 
ever- t e teo, too 
cute er Oy However, there are 
still some rollicking moments. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON (RKO. 
Directed by Edward Ludwig. Sereen 
drama by Walter Ferris, Gene Town, 
and Graham Baker. Based on the 
novel by Johann David Wyss.) 


The movies seem to have muffed this 
one; and it’s too bad, because a better 
film should have been made of the ever- 
















® See chapter on “The Magie Bullet” in Pad 
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: maybe, after Mr. Hitler, Mr. 
in, etc., have read their weekly 
of Scholastic from cover to cover, 
might even adopt some of these 
gestions. 

George J 

New (N. Y.) High School 
(We take our hats off to the scholar 
persistence in George Joseph’s tri - 
ing of Mr. Howes Se tand we 
make a bow for the cuinpliment 
at the of the letter—Ed.) . 
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realize 
succeed 


can obtain, achieve, ony by 
our initiative and our ts, 
aaa and developed Pe 
it, it into the 
nation it is today. lack of work is 
tearing down the tions that our 
pioneer ancestors built. 

We must continue to -build America 
with labor. Our forefathers were not mis- 
taken when they said, “For work we are 
happy.” : 

. Fain 

of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 
(See 38 of February 12 issue for the 
results of what America’s high school stu- 
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Sally Townsend 
(Continued from page 30) 


he was troubled by the words it con- 
tained. Sitting down at his desk, 
copied the letter carefully in ci 
and used an invisible ink or i 
cont Se by ae d 
only be read wettin 
er 4 a eee aa ink, 
after the first was dry. He added a 
message of his own, sealed the envelope 
and went in search of his coadjutor, 
Austin Roe. This Roe, the second im- 
portant link in the chain of helpers, 
was a fast rider. General Washington 
kept a special horse stabled in New 
York under the nose of the British, 
and paid for its feed out of a secret 
fund. That horse was kept in good con- 
dition for Austin Roe’s rides. 

“Roe,” said Robert, in fierce, low 
tones, “you must be on your way before 
daylight. Deliver this letter to Abraham 
Ww ull at Seatauket,—the quicker, 
the better. I don’t know how valuable 
the message is, but in these times every 
move, every word of the enemy, if only 
&@ casual one, must be watched and 
acted upon.” 

“Good, Robert. I understand.” With 
a grip of the hand, Austin Roe, his eyes 

i more mysterious than ever, 
went to make preparations for his trip. 

By the time next morning’s sun was 
rising, a horse could have been seen, 
hurrying over the wilder portions of 
Long Island. These were the so-called 
“scrublands,” where there were no 
farms, no signs of life and men. That 
spanking trot of the horse slackened 
but little, save when, for a few minutes 
at a time, his rider realized that he must 
give the animal a short breathing space. 
At last, at last Seatauket came in sight. 
Seatauket lay on the north shore in the 
middle of the Island and oposite what 
is now Bridgeport, Connecticut. Here 
steod a farm Lows, home of another 
young man, Abraham Woodhull, also a 
trusty, third link in the chain of helpers. 
As Roe took out the letter concealed 
in his saddle in case of attack, Wood- 
hull hastened out of his front door. A 
few hasty remarks between them set- 
tled everything. Laconics were the 
order of the American Secret Service 
men. 

“This letter must wait on Caleb 
Brewster and his boat, as you know,” 
said Woodhull to Roe, after a warm 
greeting. “Be off before are sus- 
gg I'll watch all day for his signal. 

@ comes only at certain hours. - 
speed!” 

Long after Austin Roe had Be 
back to New York to report, ull 
waited patiently for a sign from the 
shore that was his signal. Finally as 
evening was falling he had spied the 
strange sigyal outside the house of a 
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. There 
was met by a crack oarsman. There 
i conversation—then: 


The other nodded his head. With the 
rising tide Caleb, fourth link in the 
chain, was off on his mission. The di 
ping oars plied so softly and noise! 
that the boat was not detected. The 
following morning the Robert Town- 
send letter was-delivered to young Ma- 
jor Benjamin Tallmadge, who thanked 
Caleb and said: “If this message is 

ant, I shall relay it to 


sufficiently 
General Washington, himself. Now, 


thanks to a galloping horse and trusty 
a speedy, skilful 
—a 


rider, a watcher an 


eS 


Events on that i 
to run in a of three, 


strange by ways all day, he was met by 
the Commanding Officer, John Jameson 


So I tched 
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to be—no other than Major John André! 
Then the whole story.came out. André, 
on leaving the Townsend house, had 


the hostile lines 

ture. She was oblig 

stream. When André went ashore, he 
found himself within the American 
lines and was captured shortly after- 
ward. His fate is well known. 

Little could Major Tallmadge dream 
until the ca officer stood before 
him, that it was gallant Major André 
who was James Anderson! Little did 
Tallmadge realize at first that André’s 
capture would ruin Benedict Arnold's 
treacherous ‘plan for surrendering his 
command ne his country to the enemy! 
Little did Sally Townsend, safe at 
home, know that her message to her 
brother, Robert, was to reveal André. 
That letter of hers fired off a succession 
of events like fuses of powder— 
bang, bang, bang! A ia. dramatic 
act of American history hung u the 
fact that young Sally To while 
making doughnuts in her mother’s kit- 
chen that morning used her head and 
her wits and let no grass grow under 
her feet. It was the turning-point of 
the Revolution! : 


West Point to the En 
ed 


Reprinted from St. Nicholas, by per- 
mission of the editors and the author. 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


BROADCAST DE LUXE 
One broadcast that brings out white ties 
and tails is the N. B. C. Symphony Orches- 
tra heard Saturday at 10 P. M. The 
a concert hall 








from a sound-proof 

says the hardest part 

is j to keep talking during inter- 
ission. He reads from script, but if the in- 
issi too long, he must “ad lib.” 
by a microphone hung 


series was originated by the University of 
Chicago. 


FRENCH ROLL 

I once read about a man who wro 
book without using the letter “e.” Scrip 
writers for Charles Boyer, star of “Holly 
wood Playhouse,” are faced with a simi 
problem—eliminating the letter “r” wher- 
ever possible. me ke who is French, gives 
his “r's” such a roll that the micro- 
phone simply can’t it! 


MORE BREAD-AND-BUTTER 
ee ee wee 
terested in a new series beginning Mon- 
aay. tase By Soh pra M. on WNYC. 
Boe gels ” sponsored by New 
Y¥ Dalvenniy; al feature talks by out- 
standing authorities in the various vocations 
as well as young people interested in these 
fields. How is this for a roll of honor? 
Feb. 19. Public Service: Chaitman, David Sarnof, 


President, Corporation of America; Speaker, 
F. H. La Guardia, Mayor of the City of New York. 


(All times are listed Eastern Standard.) 
GRETTA BAKER 
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TRY A NEW ROYA, 


“OF GCOURGE, you can use « New 
bey or girl can! 

Here's a chance to prove it to your 
them, without risking 

a , What really swell- ing 


Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. | 
Dept. A-52, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Tell me how | can get a genuine New Royal Port~hle ‘ 
on FREE HOME TRIAL; also tell me how I cam i 
own one for ONLY A FEW CEN’T> A \ TT 

ing small carrying charge. 


NAME 














* ENTER FOR ** 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS NOW! 


ADVERTISING ART 


Three cash prizes—$50, $25, $10, and four 
prizes of $4 “PRANG” Tempera Color Sets 
for best examples of advertising art. 


PICTORIAL ART 


Thirteen cash prizes—$50, $25, $15, and ten 
fourth prizes of $2.50 each for best examples 
of pictorial art. 


SPECIAL AWARD 


Prize winning entries done with TUNED 
PALET products will win an extra award. 
Write for 
FREE! “Winning Art ideas” 


Full of Helpful Information, Hints and Ideas 
to help you make your entry a winner! Send 
for your copy NOW! : 
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New High School Talent 
ENTER SCHOLASTIC AWARDS — 





MUSIC DIVISION 


ERE’S your big opportunity! Scholastic’s fourth competition in crea- 
tive music, a division of the 16th Annual Scholastic Awards, is 
to all under, school students. Eighteen cash prizes 

in all Three prizes eet mas, 20 and $5 will be na for the best 
original scores submitted in each of the six different classifications listed 
below. In addition, some of the lucky winners may experience the thrill 
of hearing their own compositions played over a nationwide NBC hook- 
up in Scholastic’s annual Awards broadcast sometime this coming May 
(date to be announced later). Better get busy at once! 


Length of no composition is to exceed 70 measures including prelude 
and postlude. All compositions must be legibly written in ink on music 
manuscript paper approximately 9% by 12% inches. (Any of the “sheet 
music” forms of music manuscript paper sold im the music trades will 
conform to this requirement.) In classifications 1, 4, and 5, students 
may submit original lyrics (verse or words for the music) or they may 
set to music a published verse or poem. If the latter is preferred, the 
souce must be given. Texts free of copyright restrictions are desirable, 
since printing of some compositions may later be considered. (Your 
local librarian can probably guide you on copyright matters. ) 

The editors reserve the right to withhold cash prizes if no entries are 
deemed worthy by the judges. 4 

Caution: Be sure not to include music with work submitted for the 
Art or Literary Division. Music entries must be mailed flat to: Music 
Division, Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Enter Compositions in One or More of These Groups 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with original accompaniment. 

2. Composition for.solo instrument (any instrument) with piano accompaniment. 
3.. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 

4. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano accompaniment. 

5. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices without piano accompaniment. 
6 Composition for not more than six instruments. 


LITERARY DIVISION 
ENTER WORK IN THESE CLASSIFICATIONS 








Porerrr Ravpro Play Lrrernary AgTic”#E Eprrontars 
Essay Current Events Boox Review News Storr 
Saort Story Humor AvrosrocRAPHy Feature Story 


One-Actr PLay Historicat Articiz Sports Story INTERVIEW 


(Fer complete rules and list of prizes in literary division, see 
October 2, 1939, issue. Mail entries in literary division tot 
Scholastic Awards, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y.) 


CLOSING DATE MARCH 16, 1940 
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the case of the 

Paul Whiteman show. They auditioned 
twice for “Pops,” each time were advised 
to go back home and do more work. On 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ile, cire, add, th, sofa; 
Sve, énd, ice, ill; te, Srb, Sdd; f60d, f0r; 
cabe, firn, tip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ti—French u, 
German é; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or f. In words of more than one 
syllable, accented syllables are italicized. 
fein, (de-ceb ‘or iin-drd), Major John, 


P- 

Boucicault, Dion (di-dn béo-si-kd), p. 24. A 
well-known British actor and playwright 
(1822-1890). 

catharsis “gon yw p- om oa aesthetics, 
a purging purifyin emotions 
through art. . 

eczema (&k-zé-ma), p. 34. An inflam- 
matory disease of the skin. 

Ehriich (4ér-lix), Paul, p. 28. 

emollient (é-mdl-i-ant), p. 34, A soothing 
application. 


Helsingfors hél -férs), p. 8. The Swe- 

dish name for H (Ral-sen-ke), the 
capital of Finland. 

Koch (kéx), Robert, p. 28. 


sconce (skins), p. 23. A bracket candle- 
stick or group of candlesticks, usually 



































20..back of LEISURE — $1.00 
Bound — $2.00 each 
LEISURE—Book Department 








Our Cover Tas WEEK 
Our cover this week is a photograph of 
the gigantic sixty-foot statue of George 
Washingtgn which, fittingly enough, is the 
iece of sculpture, at the New York 
World’s Fair. Seen by millions of Ameri- 
cans last summer and to be on view again 
next May, it stands on Constitution Mall 
midway Cac the Trylon and —— 
and the Federal Building. The sculptor, 
James Earle Fraser, is well-known for his 
statue of Alexander Hamilton in the United 
States Treasury, his Thomas Jefferson 
monument in Jefferson City, Missouri, and 
for his excellent portrait busts of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Augustus Saint Gaudens. 
More familiar still to all of us are his de- 
signs for the indian head, and buffalo on 
the American five-cent piece. 





An inspirational guide 
for improving student 
Personality Quotients. 
Personality in the lives 
of the great—Toscanini, 
Madame Curie; person- 
ality in job-finding; 
“That Old Inferiority 
etc. Personality quizzes and 





Complex,” 
scorecards. 32 Pages. 

20 or more, 15c ea.; 10 to 20, 20¢ 
Single copies, 25c 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 





















CONN 


IustTRUMENTS 
Physical Education—Girls 
Col ot 
SARGENT PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Boston University 
4-yr. degree course in —— and bealth education and 
pt hk | at te , N. - ES 


tories. 6 
Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, 











AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges 


listed here invite YOU to know more about life and 


study in their schools. Choose a college that will most suitably fit your 
and at the same time best serve your career. The pres- 


idents of these 


will weleome correspondence with you. Cat- 
alogues will be sent upon request. 





cep gg Bo BR alll enol an 
athletic facilities: Athletic Field for Meu 
and Bell Athletic Field for Women. Outstanding 
library of about 121,650 volumes. Complete 
ae, See a ee ae, eas 
tuition, board, room and fees: $830. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE, Greeneville, Tennessee, 
Dr. Charies A. Anderson, President. Find your- 
self through Tusculum’s Pian of Self-Study and 
Development. Four year course leading to A.B. 
degree, including voice, piano, organ and home 
economics. Enrollment limited to 300. Athletics 
for all. Dramatics, glee club, orchestra, radio, 
polity, pre-medical and other clubs. Attractive 
campus of 125 acres, twelve miles from Great 
Smoky Mountains. 

















The biggest 
thrill in TR 


Ss 


4a Aa - 2 
kick” down 


A runner coming down the home stretch with a win- 
ning “kick”—there’s energy! And right there is the 
reason why it pays to eat energy foods like PLANT- 
ERS PEANU ES! ‘These These crisp meaty, salted peanuts 
are rich in vitamins that build winning stamina— 
and they’re’ just as rich in taste-like-more vat 
Treat yourself now to a real taste thrill—and 

of energy too! Buy a bag of PLANTERS PEANUT! S. 
You ean tell they're genuine PLANTERS—and 
really fresh—by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on 
the wrapper. 


“Nothing Hits the Spot Like Planters” 


we RS oe. 





Here is 
historical 


a fascinating, profusely 
have. Just cate eet at 


Mane hala tlnetomnedeisyr 














